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PREFACE. 



About ten years ago the author published <' Eléments of Musical composition,» 
wtilcli was largely made ap ft-om the works of Dr. Grotch, an EngUsh muslcian of the 
last century, and while It contained raany good things, there was much In It which 
did not comport with onr présent Ideas npon the subjects treated. When the pré- 
sent book was flrst projected, It was intended only to revise that work, bnt, apon 
matnrer reflectlon, It seemed to become necessary to make an entire change, and 
the foUowing pages are the resnlt. 

The volnme Is dlvlded into two Books, the flrst of which is Gatechetical, and the 
second Illnstrative. Bach of thèse Booka is further dlvided into fonr Parts, namelr 
Elementary, Thorongh Base, Harmony and Composition, and Form. In the Ele- 
mentary part of Book I, wlll be fonnd a concise and loglcal statement of the prln- 
ciples of Musical Notation, and the same are IHustrated in the corresponding Part 
of Book II. Part Second of the flrst Book is devoted to the subject of Thorongh 
Base, and treats of the formation of chords, their relations, inversions, and the 
flgnres by which they are expressed. Thèse are also IHustrated in the correspond- 
ing Part of Book II. The third Part of Book I, entitled Harmony and Composition, 
gives a clear idea of the progression of chords and ail the éntangUng principles 
wWph snch progression naturally involvea. The corresponding Part of Book II, 
not only illustrâtes thèse principles, and continually refers back to them, but con- 
tains short statenients concernlng them, which renders this Part of the work a 
complète manual of Harmony in itself. Part Four of both Books Is devoted to the 
subject of Form, a department of the science of music which is little understood 
by musicians generally. The Author has endeavored to take the student by easy 
8teps,.fl:om the flrst principles of vocal Forms through the many grades up to the 
highest Forms of Instrumentation; and lest vocal students should feel that this 
portion of the work is not for them, we would remark that it Is only by studying 
the higher Art-Forms, that we obtain a glimpse of the wonderful attainments of 
. the hnman mind, from a musical stand-point, and that it Is only by gainlng some 
knowledge of the best that we are enabled to form correct opinions. Most people 
stand at a great distance trom such geniuses as Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
dlessohn. and others who are acknowledged to be the world's great master- 
minds, and admire them in a hazy, uninteligent sort of way; while some go into 
raptures, and talk Irnmri mjTUtnnï alunit them, thus seeking to hlde their igno- 
rance. It 18 vtopoeeù^^fiiS SeïAiBktneî^f the work to assist stndents in 




PREFACE. g 

formlng a more intimate acqnaintance wlth some of tlie most snbllme writlngs ol 
thèse wonder-workera, and to place in their hands a key with wliich they wlll be 
enabled to penetrate into the Holy qfHoliea^ the very inner Sanctiiary of thèse 
High-Priests of Song, thèse great Tone-magicians. 

In thèse days most of the works of the Mastere are arrangea for tlie piano-forte, 
and, in nearly every town wiU be found some one who has skill enongh to be 
able, at least, to trace out the ideas which are hère laid down; and we would ad- 
vise Btudents, alter studying this book, if not able to play themselves. to become 
acqnainted with jome one who can, and who will be glad to dlvide with them the 
beneflts whU^h may be deiived from half-honrs of mutoal conversation upon Art 
Forms. 

The wrlter wonld soggest to teachers of the Piano, that the advancement ot 
their pnptls would be mnch more satisfactory to them, if each was reqnired to 
commit to memory a certain number of thèse questions and answers, and recite 
them at each lesson. 

The thanks of the Author are due to the frïends who hâve so materially lightened 
his labors by thelr encouragement and suggestions, and whose letters of commen- 
(lation are printed in connection with this préface. To Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, he 
ia especially indebted for yaluable suggestions made in regard to the illustrations 
of the higher Art-Forms. 

H. H. Palmeb. 
New York, June 15^/t, 1876. 



OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MUSICIANS. 



Ih'om Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, Organist at the Centenary M. E. Church. 

Prof. Palmer, 
Dbar Sir:— AUow me to congratulate you on your admirable work on Mu- 
sical Theory, which I hâve examined in MSS. I take pleasure in complimenting 
you on the industry with which you hâve collected so great a mass of Information, 
mnch of which was not easily accessible before, and the gratifying success that 
has crowned your effort to express it in clear and concise language. It covers a 
ground prevlously unoccupled, and does It so well that I am very sure it will re- 
ceive a warm welcome trom the musical public, and do a great deal to increase 
musical mtellgence in this country. 

Such Works lay the foundation for a broader outlook in the after comlng généra- 
tion. You and 1 know how gladly we would hâve devoured such a book twenty 
years ago, and how, like good old Slmeon, we came most uncommonly near dying 
without the slght. 

lamyourstruly, 

Chicago, Feb. leth, 187a. W. S. B. Mathews. 



^ . OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MU8ICIANS. 

Ihvm the Eminent Pianist and Tcoc/tw, Mr. William Mason, Doctor of Mvaic 

Mb. h. R. Palmeb, 

Deab Sir:— The examination of jour book has given me much picasare, 
and its simplicity seems to me one of its chief recommendations. It Ls progressive, 
and so clear, concise and logical in its définitions as to be easily and readilj un« 
derstood, and I shall recommend it to my pupila and others as a book from which 
they can obtain the most useful information concerning the subjects of which it 
treats, with the least effort and in the easiest way. It appears to me that you 
hâve especially succeeded iD presenting the matter Intelllgibly, and hâve happilv 
avoided the befogged and complicated manner characteristic of most works ou 
the same snbject. 

Yonrs, very tmly, 

Obakoe, N. J ., Jnne 6th, 1876. Wiluam Mason. 



From Mr. Dudley Buck, tlie renowiied Organùt and Composer, 
H. R. Palmer, 

Dear Sir:— I was very favorably imprcssed vitït the design and pnrpos» 
of yonr new book. My examination of the advanco sheets w&s necessarily super- 
flcial, owlng to the short time afforded me for the purpose. Of this, at least, I am 
certain, that the work will prove of decided value te aii w^o maXe use of it. 

Very tmly yours, 
New York, May 23d, 1876. Dudley Buck. 



From Mr. L. O. Emerson, Director and Composer. 

Fbiend Palmer, 

I hâve examined your new work on harmony, and must say that I am <«- 
ceedingly well pleased with it. It will meet a want which has never bcfore beeil 
met. It must prove an invaluable aid m the study of Harmony and MusicaU Foïm, 
and should be in the hands of every musical person. 

I am, yours, truly, 
Boston, Aug. I5th, I87ô. L. 0. Emebson. 



From Mr. W. Lcddp:n, Teaclier of Vocal Culture^ AiUkor^ etc. 

Mb. h. r. Palmeb, 

Dear Sir:— I hâve examined the manuscript copy of your new work en- 
titled Theory of Music,*' and must express rayself as delighted, both with its 
gênerai structure and with the clear and concise manner in which you hâve 
treated ihe several departments tnto which the work is divided. 

Your description of the ShaiT) Sixth with it.s classiflcations, glving the origin 
and dérivation of each. is the most satisfactory treatmcnt that I hâve seen, and 
is calculated to throw llght on what has usually been regarded as a pomewhat 
obscure point in musical composition: wh'le Part IV develops, in a peculiarl^ 
happy manner. the snbject of Musical Foni which is too llttle kuown and recog- 
nized by our American musicians. 

In my opinion this work will prove an invalaable ald to both teacher and pnpil. 

Very truly your^ 
Sayannah, Qa., Maich Sth, 1870. W* Ludden. 



OPINIONS OF PBOMINENl KUSICIANS. 5 

Fr<m Mb, F. W. Root, Editor of Song Messenger, Teacher of Voice Culturef 
Author, etc. 

H. R. Palmer, 

Dear Sir:— I hâve taken great pleasure in looking throacrh tbe MSS. of 
jour new book, glancing at the entire plan of the work, and examining wlth some 
minntenesB those portions of It which treat of Harmony and Form. Tbe tboosands 
of Btudentfl ot musical theory who delve for knowledge, far from tbe centers of 
artlstic calture, are but poorly provided witb means for its acquisition. Our Amer- 
ican elementary musical text books bave been brougbt to great perfection; but 
sucb of tbe works before tbe public, as contain any tbing like a complète tbeoretical 
course, seemed to me practicable only in an atmosphère of culture, under tbe 
direction oi tbe best teachers. 

I believe your book will go far toward supplying tbe want wbicb exists in tbis 
direction:— Its simplicity and cleamess are sucb tbat ail can understand it. even 
tbose tbat bave not bad tbe advantage of especial culture and fine teacblng; its 
comprebensiveness is great, and in its exposition of tbe material and Form ol 
composition it seems to me practicable beyond précèdent. I doubt not tbat tbis 
book will add anotber to tbe list of remarkable successes wbicb bave crowned * 
your career in autborsbip. 

Very truly yours, 

OHICAOO, Oct. 29tb, 1875. FREDERICK W. RoOT. 



From Mr. G. F. Root, Doctor of Music. 

1 cbeerfully endorse tbe above, especially wbat is said of tbe cbapter on " Form." 

Geo. F. Root. 



IVom Mr E. E. Whittkmouk, Teacher of Music in the Publie Schools of 
Chicago, Organist àc. 

Prof. Palmer, 

Dear Sir:— Wben will your new work on Harmony and MiisUxU Formlie 
ready? I believe it will prove to be a work wbicb e very teacber of music in tbe 
country will find invaluable and indispensable. 

I was more interested in tbe pages you sbowed me, tban anytbing of tbe kind I 
bave ever seen, 

Yours truly, 
Chicago June lotb, 1876. B. E. Whittemorb. 



From Mr. C. A. Havens, Organist at Ist Preshyterian Church, Chicago. 

Mr. h. R. Palmer, 

Drar Sir:— After baving examined your work on barmony, I am convln- 
^ ced tbat it is just wbat is needed by tbe musical public, botb professional and 
amateur. Tbe clear and logical manner in wbicb you treat subjccts will do mue 
to render barmony better understood by students. Tbis book deserves a wide- 
spread circulation. 

Yours truly, 
Ohioago, Sept. Ist, 1876. O. A. HATXifS. 



g OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MUSICrANS. 

Ih'om Mr. A7)0LPH Baumbach, Organlst at Grâce Episcopal Church^ 

Chicago, 
H. R. Palmer, 

Dear Sir:— 1 hâve looked over your new treatise on the science of Muslc, 
and am happy to say, it is the best work of the kind that has ever come under my 
observation. It is the resuit of grreat research and labor, and will be regarded as a 
welcome guest and gaide by ail who take an interest in Music as a science. It is a 
comprehensive and complète work, ftom the treatment of simple chords np to 
Cbunterpoint, and Form. I look forward for Its publication impatiently, as I re- 
gard it a valuable text book for my pnpils. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
Chicago, Jan. 6th, 1876. A. Baumbach. 

Fi'om Mr. I. V. Flagleu, Organist at Plymouth Clmrchy Chicago. 
Mr. h. R. Palhkr, 

Dear Sir:— I hâve examined your new book on Harmony and Form, and 
am glad to say that I consider it an invaluable work; one which teachers as well as 
amateurs cannot afford to do without. I partlcularly admire your chapters on 
Musical Form; and must say that I hâve never seen this subject treated with such 
clearness and conciseness. I am sure that the présent work will make itself felt in 
our musical literature— to which il will certainly form an essential addition. 

Yours, truly, 
Chicago, m., Dec. 29th, 1876. I. V. Flagleb. 



From, Mu. O. Black m an, Director of Kusic at Cmtenai-jf M. E. Chvrchy and 

Teacher of Music in Chicago Public Schools. 
Mr. h. r. PAlmkr, 

Dear Sir:— The American Music Teachers will always feel deeply indebted 
to you for your new work on Harmony, as it puts everything in such an under- 
standible shape, and brings together from so many good sources, the matters of 
such vital importance to us ail. I think It must play a very important part in our 
American System of éducation. I am happy in being able to testif y in favor of such 
a good work. 

Yours, Ac, 
Chicago, Dec. 29th, 1875. 0. Blackmak. 



IS^om Mr. Wm. F. Sherwin, Author and Director. 
Mr. h. r. Palmer, 

My Dear Sir:— I hâve been so delighted in looking over the proof sheets 
of your forthcoraing Theory of Music, that I hasten to thank you for Industriously 
setting yourself to do so much good, for I believe no work has y et appcarcd 
which is so admirably adapted to raeet the gênerai needs of American students. 
You hâve shown remarkable culinary skill in stripping définitions of useless 
verbiage and tiresorae technicalitles, and then -'boiling them down '' until the 
truth is made clear to any ordinary raind. But I am chiefly interested in the 
' section upon ''Form.'*^ a subject which has heretofore received comparatively lit- 
tle attention, imy conscience bearing me witness!) but which you hâve so wisely 
and attractivoly set forth, that I am sure it will be given its due place hcreafter, 
I most heartily coramend your work to ail as a valuable contribution to our toc 
scant musical ilterature, and am 

Yours, very truly, 
New York, February I8th, 1876. Wm. F. Sherwin. 



PART FIRST, 



ELEMENTABY. 



1. Tf^a^ is Sound ? 
Sound is any thing audible. 

2. Wfiat is a TonB'i 

A tone is a sound iu which pitch is perceptible. 

3. W?uztis a Key? 

A family of tones bearing a certain fixed relation one to another. 

4. How many tones œnstitiUe a key ? 
Seven.* 

6. W?iatisthetonic, orK^Y-TO^^t 

The tone froin wliich ail otber tones are reckoned; the point of repose 

6. How ars the tones ofa key named? 

The tonic, or key-tone, is named one (or eight), the next tone above it 
is named two, the next three, etc. 

7. Wkat syUables are sovietimes applied to the tones ofa key ? 
The syUables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si. 

8. Tlie names of what lettei's are used as the naines of the pitches of 
tones ? 

The names of the tirst seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

9. What constitutes the 'ù\\iOYk\ç,'^K\:E.'i 

The tones of a key in successive order, from one key-tone, or tonic, to 
the next, inclusive. 

10. ^^hatisthe^iKYYl, 

The stafi' is a character used to represent the pitches of tones. 

11. Ofwhat does it consist ? 

It consists, mainly, of five parallel lines and the spaces which belong to 
them; and is frequently enlarged by means of short added lines aiul 
spaces, above and below. 

12. How ave tones re]yresented as regards length or diiration ? 
By characters called Notes. 

* It may be well to reniark hère, that a key really corsiste of ail the tones which 
the ear can detect. liaviiig a certain fixed relation to each other; for example, ail 
poBsible tones whose names are G, D, £, Y, G, A and B, countitute the key of C. 
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13. How many différent kinds of notes are tJiere in gênerai use, and 
w/iat are their names ? 

Six. The whole note, the half note, the quarter note, the eighth note, 
the sixteenth note, and the thirty-second note. 

14. How is the whole note made ? 
Like the letter 0, elongated. 

15. How is t/ie half note made f 
With an open head, and a stem. 

16. How is the quarte?' note made f 
With a full head, and a stem. 

17. How is the eighth note made ? 
With a full head, o, stem, and a hook. 

18. How is the sixteenth note made ? 
With a full head, a stem, and two hooks. 

19. How is the thirty-second note made ? 
With a full head, a stem, and three hooks. 

20. WhatareBAB^'i 

Bars are small Unes drawn perpendicularly across the staS. 

21. WJiat is a Double Bar ? 

A Double Bar is a broad bar drawn across the staff. 

22. WJiat does it generally dénote ? 

The beginning and ending of a Une of words. 

23. What is the Close, and what does it signijy ? 

The Close consists of two double bars drawn across the end of the staff, 
to indicate the close of the composition. 

24. What is a Measure ? 

A measure is a group of two or more regularly recurring pulsations. 

25. How is a measure represented ? 

A measure is represented by Ihe space between two bars. 

26. ^ measure Jiaving two 2:>ulsations is called what ? 
Double measure. 

27. A measure having three pulsations is called what? 
Triple measure. 

28. A measure having four pulsations is caÏÏed what ? 
Quadruple measure. 

29.-4 measure having six pidsations is called what f 
Sextuple measure, or compound double measure. 

30. A measure having nine pulsations is called what ? 
Compound triple measure. 

31. ^ measure Juiving twélve pulsations is called what? 
Compound quadruple measure. 

32. What is Beating Time ? 

Indicating each pulsation of a measure by a certain motion of the hand. 
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33. Describe the beats in double measure. 
Down, and up. 

34r. Describe the beats in triple measure. 
Down, left, and up. 

35. Describe the beats in quadruple measure. 
Down, left, riglit, and up. 

36. Describe the beats in sextuple measure. 

Down, left, left, rigbt, up, and up; or simply down and up, compre- 
iiending three pulsations to each motion. 

37. Describe the beats in compound triple measure. 

Down, left, and up, comprehending three pulsations to each motion. 

38. Describe the beats in compound quadruple measure. 

Down, left, right, and up, comprehending three pulsations to each 
motion. 

39. TTAo/ is Accent? 

A slight stress upon a certain pulsation, to mark its position in the 
measure. 

40. Wliicîi puise * of double measure is accented ? 
The first. 

41. WJiich puise of triple measure is accented ? 
The first 

42. Which puises of quadruple measure are accented? 

It bas a primary accent on the first, and asecondary accent on the third, 

43. WJiich puises of sextuple measure are accented ? 

A primary accent on the first, and a secondary accent on the fourth. 

44. Which pidses of compound triple measure are accented ? 

A primary accent on the first, and secondary accents on the fourth, an<? 
seventh. 

45. Which puises of compound quadruple measure are accented ? 

A primary accent on the first, and secondary accents on the fourth, 
seventh, and tenth. 

46. What is (lie Fraction ? 

The figures placed at tlie beginning of a composition. 

47. What does the numei'ator dénote ? 
Tiie number of pulsations in the measure. 

48. What does the denominator indicate ? 

The kind of note which is reckoned to each puise of the measnre. 

49. What is the ride for applying words to music ? 
Apply one syllablo of the words to each note. 

60. Wliatisa Slur? 

A curved Une Connecting two or more notes upon diffierent degrees of 
the staflT. 



♦ We neîd liardly «ay that this word *' puise " or " pulsation " is tbe same as was 
formerly called "part," and is still oalled •< beat " by some autliora 
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61. Whatis a TiEt 

A curved Une Connecting two or more notes upon the same degree of 
tbe staff. 

62. What is the rulefor applying words when theslur œ' lie occurs ? 
Apply one syllable of the w.ords to as many notes as are so connected. 

63. What are Rests? 

Characters indicating suspension of sound. 

64. How many kinds of rests are ihere^ and whjat are their liâmes ? 
Six. Tlie wiipie rest, the half rest, quarter rest, eighth rest, sixteenth 

rest, and thirty-second rest. 

65. As regards duration, rests con^espond to what ? 
To the notes of the same dénomination. 

66. How is the whole rest made ? 
A square block below a Une. 

67. How is the half rest mxide f 
A square block above a line. 

68. How is the quartei" rest mxide ? 
Like the figure 7 reversed. 

69. How is the eighth rest viade f 
Like the figure 7. 

60. How is the sixteenth rest made f 
Ldke the ligure 7 with two heads. 

61. How is the thirty-second rest tnade ? 
Like the figure 7 with three heads. 

62. Into how many classes arehuman voices generally divided^ and 
what are they called ? 

Four. Base, Ténor, Alto, and Soprano. 

63. Desci-ibe Base singe7's ? 

Grentlemen who can sing low, and cannot sing higb. 

64. Describe Ténor singers ? 

Gentlemen who can sing high, and cannot sing low. 

65. Describe Alto singet^s ? 

Ladies who can sing low, and cannot sing high. 

66. Describe Soprano singers f 

Ladies who can sing high, and cannot sing low. 

67. Wliat is meant by Middle C ? 

The piteh C, which ail voices hâve in common ; it being in the middle 
of the great vocal compass, ladies can sing as many tones above it, as 
gentlemen can sing below it 

68. How is the pitch middle C represented f 

By the added line above of the base staff, the added line below of the 
soprano staff and by the third space of the ténor sUiff. 

69. WTutt is a Clkf? 

A character which détermines the pitch of tones as represented by the staff. 
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70. How many clefs are tkere in gênerai use, OTid what are thepcalled? 
Three. The soprano clef, the base clef, and the ténor clet 

71. What does the soprano clefindicate ? 

That the pitches are so arranged as to fix middle C on the added Une 
below. 

72. What parts sing front the staff so arranged ? 

The soprano and alto, and sometiraes, (alwi^s incorrectly,) the ténor. 

73. What does the base defshow ? 

That the pitches are so arranged as to fix middle G on the added Une 
above. 

74. What parts singfrom tîie staff so arranged ? 
The base and sometimes the ténor. 

76. What does the ienor clef dénote ? 

That the pitches are so arranged as to fix middle C on the third space. 

76. What part singsfrom the staff so arranged ? 
The ténor. 

77. What was the former use ofthe ténor or C clef? 

It was sometimes placed on the first Une as a soprano clef; on the third 
Une as an alto clef; on the fourth Une as a ténor clef; and in ancientmusic 
it was sometimes placed on the second Une. 

78. What is a Brace, and wliat does it indicate f 

The brace is a character used to connect two or more stafls, and generally 
Indicates the number of parts which are to be performed simultaneousiy. 

79. StaffSj when connected by a brace, are collai what 7 
A Score. 

80. What is the use ofa Dot ? 

It adds one half to the rhythmical vaine of the note or rest aller which it 
is placed. 

81. How is the repeat made, and what does it mean f 

It consists of dots placed in the spaces at the left hand of a bar, and 
shows that the preceding passage is to be repeated. 

82. When only a part ofthe premous passage is to be repeated, how is 
it indicated ? 

By dots placed in the spaces at the right hand of a bar, in which case 
ail between the £wo sets of dots, is to be repeated. 

83. What does Bis imply ? 

That the passage so marked is to be performed twice. 

84. 'What does the HoLD, or Pause, dénote ? 

That the tone indicated is to be prolonged at the option of the leader. 

85. What is a Unison passage? 

A passage in wliich two or more parts sing the same tones. 

86. What is to be undei^stood by the letters J). C? 

The Italian words Da Capo; more frequently the ItaUan sentence Da 
Capo al Fine. 
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87. Wkat is ihe translation of Da Capo al Fine? 

Da, from the; CapOj commencement; al, to the; Fine, end; sing "from 
the commencement to the end." 

88. What is the meaning ofD. 8 ? 
Dal SegnOy return to the sign. 

89. What a7'e triplets ? 

Three equal tones performed in the time of one puise; the time usually 
given to two tones divided iuto three equal parts. 

90. How are they représentée ? 

By three notes grouped wlth a slur or tie, or marked with a figure 3. 

91. TV7ia^ zs Syncopation? 

Commencing a tone on an unaccented puise of a measure, and con- 
tinuing it into the foUowing accented puise, thereby temporarily displacing 
the usual accent. 

92. What are Intermediate Tones ? 

Those which occur between the regular tones of a Key. 

93. Between what tones of a major Key do wefind intej'mediate tones f 
Between 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 4 and 5, 5 and 6, and 6 and 7. 

94. Wlien is a tone said to résolve ? 

When it is foUowed by a tr ne to which it naturally tends. 

95. How ai-e intermediate tones indicated ? 

By the aid of characters called sharps (f), flats (b), and cancels (fl).* 

96. For tchat is a sharp (S) nsed ? 

To indicate an intermediate tone, the tendency from which is upward. 

97. For what is a flat (b) used ? 

To indicate an intermediate tone, the tendency from which is down- 
ward. 

98. For what is a cancel (fl) nsed ? 

To cancel the eflfect of a previous sharp or flat. 

99. How many ways ai^e there of representing each intermediate 
tone, and what are they ? 

Two: if its tendency is upward, it is represented by the lower of two 
degrees, and called sliarp; if its tendency is downward it is represented 
by the liigher of the two degrees, and called flat.f 

* The peniicions eflfects of callhig this cbaracter (5) a "Nai-ural" are appai^ent 
thronghout the entire eouiitry, — notwitlistanding the fact that, when so employed, its 
use is pnn-ly tednnccd. it is very easy to see how readily the idea would obtaiu, iu 
the miiids of begiuners, that some tones are more uatnral than others ; and the un- 
fortunate impression which bas become so univerpal among tliose who bave little 
kuowledge of the snbject. that the key of C is more natnral than other keys, and that 
the real difiScnlty in learning to read mnsic only begins when M-e introdnce other 
keys, is clearlj' traceable to the inappropriate name of this character. The cbaracter 
itself is never nsed except for the pnrpose of canceling the effect of a previons sharp 
or flat; lience, no instance can arise in which the word "naturaî" may be nsed where 
the woi'^*' cancel" wonhl not be more appropriate. For thèse reasons, the anthor 
bas decidcd to adopt the name Canckl instead; and wonld ask ail teacliers to assist 
in the effort to curtail the evil effects of the torm nalural.—H.. B. P., New York, April 
13, 1876. 

t There are exceptions to this, as to ail gênerai rules. 
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lOO: Wliat is a Chrdmatic Scale ? 

A scale in which ail the toues, intermediate and diatonic, occur in suc- 
cessive order. 

101. Why is this scale called chromatic ? 

From the fact that the intermediate tones were formerly written in 
colors. 

102. What are Accidentals ? 

Sbarps, flats, or cancels used throughout a composition, for the purpose 
of jntroducing intermediate toues, or a modulatiou. 

103. What is the rulefor their continuance ? 

Accidentals continue their signiticance throughout the measure in 
wliich they occur.* 

lOdt. What is 1, or 8, ofany key called? 
The Key-tone, or Tonic. 

105. What is the différence between a scale and a key ? 

A scale implies a certain order of succession ; while the family of tones 
of which it is formed, called the Key, may be used in any possible oi*der. 

106. W7iat other différence is there ? 

A Scale niust hâve eight tones, while a Key is manifested with seven. 

107. What is the wder of intervais in the major Key ? 

Major seconds must occur between 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 4 and 6, 5 and 6, 
and 6 and 7; minor seconds must occur between 3 and 4, and 7 and 8. 

108. Wliat is a Signature ? 

The sharps or flats at the beginning of a composition, which indicate 
the Key or Scale. f 

109. How inany major keys are thei'e in gênerai use ? 
Twelve. 

110. Wliat tones f(yrm the key ofC? 

C, D, E, F, G, A and B. 

111. What is the signature of the key of G? 
It has no signature. 

112. Wliat tones form the key of G f 
G, A, B, C, D, E, and Ftf. 

113. WJiat is the signature ofthe key of G? ^ 
One Sharp. 

114. Wliat tones form the key of D ? 

D, E, F«, G, A, B, and CJ. 

115. What is the signature ofthe key of D ? 
Two Sharps. 

* The atlditioual clause of this rule, namely, "and from measure to measure, uutil 
canceled by a note intervening upon another degree of the staff,'' is very properly 
discontiiiued by most of our composers, as it is of no beuefit, and causes ^mX confu- 
sion. In ail the author's works whenever au accidentai is required in the following 
measure it will be placed there. 

t See Webster'a Dictionary. 
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116. What tonesform the key ofA? 

A, B, et, D, E, FJ, and Gl. 

117. What is the signature ofthe key ofAf 
Three Sharps. 

118. WJiat tones form ihe key of E ? 

E, F», Gl, A, B, GJ, and Dt 

119. Wiat is the signature ofthe key ofEf 
Four Sharps. 

120. What tonesform the key ofB? 

B, Of, D«, E, F«, GJ, and AI. 

121. WJiat is tlie signature ofthe key ofB? 
Five Sharps. 

122. What tonesform the key ofF^ ? 
FI, Gl, Al, B, Cl, Dl, and El. • 

123. What is the signature ofthe key oft%? 
Six Sharps. 

124. What tones f(yrm the key of F ? 

F, G, A, Bb, C, D, and E. 

125. What is the signature ofthe key ofFf. 
One flat. 

126. WJiat tonesform the key ofl^ ? 
Bb, C, D, Eb, F, G, and A. 

127. What is the signature ofthe key of BtF 
Two flats. 

128. What tonesform the key'of Eb .'' 
Eb, F, G, Ab, Bb, C, and D. 

129. What is the signature ofthe key of HtF 
Three flatSf. . 

130. What tonesform the key of Ab? 
..Ab, Bb, C, Dfr, m, F, and G. 

13L WàlU is the signature ofthe key ofAh? 
Pour flata. 

132. T{7iat tonesform the key of Db .'' 
Db, Eb, F, Gb, Ab, Bb, and C. 



* It will be readily seen thst althongh tlie pitch E| is identical with the pitch F, 
there are two reasons why it cannot be iiamed, or represented, as F. Firstly, the D 
degrce of the ai&Û being used for 6, and the F degree for 7, the £ degree would be 
lett out; thuâ makiug the interval betweeu 6 aud 7 a third of some kind iustead of a 
second; aud tecondiy, the F degree beiug already used to represeut 8, cauuot be used 
to repreaeut 7 ; for. a\though a degree eau be made to repi eut two toues, a half 
step, or even a step apart, it can, in no possible manner, be made to represeut two 
tones, the interval betweeu which is a m%jor, or even a miuor second. It should bo 
remerabered. that the word second always implies ttoo degrees, while the word step or 
half step may or may nol imply two degrees. Hence, those writers and teacliers are 
wroug who adopt the language " from one to two is a step. from three to four is a 
half-step," &c. For instance, — in the scale, ûH>m £ to {Ê| (saine pitch as F) is a 
half-step, but it is not a miuor second. 
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133. What 18 the signature of the key ofThf 
Five flats. 

134. What tonesform the key of Gb ? 
Gb, Ab, Bfe, Cb, Db, Eb. and F. 

136. W7icit is the signature ofthe key of Gh? 
Six flats. 

136. What 18 a Minor Scale? 

A âcale in which the intervais from 1 to 3 and from 1 to 6 are minor. 

137. What is the order of intervais in the minor scale ? 

Major seconds must occur between 1 and 2, 3 and 4, and 4 and ô; 
minor seconds must occur between 2 and 3, ô ^nd 6, and 7 and 8; wbiie 
from 6 to 7 must be an augmeuted second. 

138. Should this order be preserved in descending ? 
It should. 

139. Howis the harshness of the augmented second between 6 and 7 
sometimes teinporarily avoided ? 

By "raising the sixth," or, more correctly speaking, by making the 
iiiterval from 1 to 6 major instead of minor.* 
34). What tonesform the key of A. minor ? 

A, B, C, D, B, F, and GJ. 

141. Wliat is the signature ofthe key ofA minor ? 
Like its relative, C major, it bas no signature. 

142. What tonesform the key of E minor ? 
E, FJ, G, A, B, C, and D». 

143. WJiat is the signature ofthe key of E minor f 
Like its relative, G major, it has one sharp. 

144. WJiat tonesform the key of B minor ? 

B, Ot, D, E, F», G, and A«. 

145. What is the signature ofthe key of B minor f 
Like its relative, D major, it has two sharps. 

146. What tonesform the key of FJ minor ? 
FK, G«, A, B, Q$, D, and El 

* This avoidance ol' the augmeuted second between 6 and 7, by "raieing 6," gave 
rise to what has becn called the "Mélodie Minor Scale," which is giveu by some 
writers, and still adhered to by many teachers. But the law which provides that ail 
dominant chords shall hâve major thirds, and thus fixes 7 of the minor key a half- 
step below 8, is no more binding thau the law which says that the sub-dominant 
ehord of a minor key shall always hâve a minor third, and so establishes the iuterval 
of au augmeuted second from 6 to 7. It is absolutely impossible to harmonize the 
mélodie form in auy acceptable manner; and while ail the classical composers fre- 
queutly «ave that form in mélodie passages, tliey invariably wrote the sub-domiuaut 
cliord with a minor third. Most of the old theorists imss over this striking incou- 
sisteucy in silenca; probably reoognizing the fact that any atterapt to recoucile snch 
palpable contradictions would be «tterly useless. Richter says that "The sixth 
degree of the minor scale (key) is not capable, in a harmonie sensé, of any such chro- 
matic altération;" also. that the sub-dominant chord with a major third, (in the 
minor key,) " cannot be conceived of. ' In other words, we hâve but one minor key, 
that which ha» been known as the Harmonie Minor; (the order of intervais of which 
is given at question 137,) and while we frequently form a scale, called the Mélodie 
Minor Scale. there never was a Mélodie Minor Key. Whenever such passages oeeur, 
tliey oau easily be accounted for as passing tones or appoggiaturae. 

li^ee remark on page 68. 
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147. W7iat is the signature of the key of Yt minor ? 
liike its relative, A major, it lias tbree sharps. 

148. What toiiesfojin the key of CJ miiwr ? 
O, D«, E, F«, G», A, and B«. 

149. WJmt is the signature of the key of CJ minor f 
Like its relative, E major, it bas four sharps. 

160. What tonesform the key of G> minor ? 

Gt, Ai, B, Cl, D$, E, and F double sharp (X). 

151. What is the signature ofthe key of GJ minor f 

Like its relative, B major, it bas five sbarps. 
/^ 152. W7iat tonesform the key of D| minor ? 

m, E«, Fff, Gt, AI, B, and G double sharp. 

163. What is the signature ofthe key of D| minor ? 

Like its relative, F| major, it bas six sharps. 

154. WJiat tonesform the key of D minora 

D, E, F, G, A. Bb, and CI. 
-^ 155. Wliat is the signature of the key of D minor f 

Like its relative, F major, it bas oiie flat. 

156. WJiat tonesform the key of G minor ? 
G, A, Bt, C, D, Eb, and F|. 

157. Wliat is the signature of the key of G minor ? 
Like its relative, BI2 major, it bas tvvo flats. 

158. WJiat tonesform the key of C minœ- ? 
C, D, Eb, F, G, Ab, and B. 

169. Wîiat is the signature of the key ofC minor î 
Liko its relative, EI2 major, it bas tbree flats. 
160. What tonesform the key of F minor ? 
F, G, Ab, Bb, C, Db, and E. 
' 161. miat is the signature ofthe key of F mimyr f 
Like its relative, Ab major, it bas four flats. 

162. WJiat tonesform tJie Jœy o/Bb minor ? 
Bb, C, Db, Eb, F, 'Gb, and A. 

163. WJiat is tJie signature of tJie Jcey of Bb minor ? 
Like its relative, Db major, it bas five flats. 

164. WJiat tonesform tJie Jcey of Eb minor ? 
Eb, F, Gb, Mî, Bb, Cb, and D. 

165. Wkat is tJie signature oftJie Jœy of Eb minor f 
Like its relative, Gb major, it bas six flats. 

166. WJiat are Passing Tones? 

Tones wbich are introduced for the purpose of enlivening or embellisb- 
inii; the melody. but wbich do not form an cssential part of the harmony. 

167. WJuit is an Appoggiatura? 

A passing tone, wbich précèdes au essential tone or an accented puise 
of a measure. 
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168. How i8 it usually represented? 
By a emaller note. 

169. W7iat is an Acctaccatura? 

A passing tone, a half step above or below the tone to which it i8 pre- 
âxed. It is asually written witli a dasli across its liook; ithasnode- 
tennined time-value, and should be closely blended witli the following 
tone. 

170. What is an After-tone? 

A passing tone which follows an essential tone, on an unaccented puise 
of a measure. 

171. How many degrees ofpower are there, and w/iat are they caUed ? 
Five; Pianissimo, Piano, Mezzo, Forte, and Fortissimo. 

172. What does Pianissimo mean ? 

That the tone or passage so marked should be performed with great 
restraint ; the first degree of power. 

173. What does Piano mean ? 

That the tone or passage should be performed with restraint; the second 
degree of power. • 

174. What does Mezzo mean ? 

That the tone or passage should be performed with médium power, 
neither restraint, nor with uncommon exertion; the third or middle degree 
of power. 

176. What does Forte mean ? 

That the tone or passage should be perfcwmôd with some exertion; the 
fourth degree of power. 

176. WJiat dœs Fortissimo mean ? 

That the tone or passage should be performed with ffreat exertion, the 
loudest that can be given consistent with purity; the fifth degree of 
power.* 

177. What does Crescendo mean ? 

That the tone or passage should be commenced in a low degree of 
power and increased. 



* Oliese five degrees ofpower are sufflcient for ail practical purposes, and if com- 
posera would grade them iu thia way, performers would Boon learn to use them so. 
That there 18 an innwmerable number of degrees of power betweeu pianissimo and 
piauoraustbeadmitted; otberwise uo such effect as crescendo could be produced. 
r^*ii^\*^® innumerable number of pitches M^hich, ail must admit, lie between C and 
CJ, tbe numan mmd cannot classify or analvze tbem. 

^J^^^J^^ ^♦T!» expérience in conducting large bands of performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, the writer is prepared to assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
"^^Tl^Ti^"^]^ produce a degree of power between piano and mezzo or between 
mezzo ana forte, (any more than they can produce a pitch between C and Cft;) hence 
the terms mezzo-ptaiw and mezzo-forte, with their abbreviations m.p. and m,/* are non- 
sensical. and should be thrown out of our nomenclature. We might as well say 
fiMzzo.p%amssxmo or mazo-fortissimo. The bad effects which hâve arisen from a lack 
of a classification of thèse degrees of power is shown by the fact that when our mod- 
em composera wish a passage to be pei-formed /ïtanwiimo, they mark it with three or 
even with four p «. Now, as piamMimo means that the tone or passage shall be as 
soft as possible, we cannot make it softer with a dozen j»'« ; and if fortissimo means 
ail the power of which the performer is capable, (consistent with pure tone.) a thoua- 
and/'< would not make it louder. ,/ u» 
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178. WlMt does Decrescendo, or Diminuendo mean ? 

That the tone, or passage, should be commenced with a higli degree 
of power, and decreased. 

179. What does Swell mean ? 

A union of crescendo and diminuendo. 

180. WJiat does Sforzando mean ? 

That the tone should l>e commenced in a high degree of power, and 
instantly diminished, and held in a lower degree of power 

181. What does Legato mean ? 

That the passage should be performcd in a smooth and connected man- 
ner. 

182. What does Staccato m^an ? 

That the tones should be performed in a short and distinct manner, 
and should be sustaiued only one-fourth as long as represented. 

183. What does Semi-staccato mean ? 

That the tones should be less short and distinct than staccato, and 
should be sustained one half as long as i^epresented. 



PART SECOND 



THOROUGH BASE. 

184. Tf%a< i» Thorough Base ? 

Thorougli Base is that part of the science of mosic which treats of a 
combiuation of toues into chords; giviag their names, relations, inver- 
sions» and the figures by wliich they are e2q)ressed. 

185. WJiat is an Interval ? 

An interval is the différence of pitch between two tones, or their effect 
when performed simultaneously. 

186. What isa Prime? 

Prime is the name given to two tones which involve but one degree in 
représentation, as C and CJ. 

187. What is a Seœnd ? 

An interval which in volves two degrees in représentation, as and D. 

188. What isa Third? 

An interval which involves three degrees, as C and E. 

189. Wliat is a Fourth ? 

An interval whicli involves four degrees, as C and F. 

190. Wïiaiis a Fifth ? 

An interval which involves five degrees, as C and G. 

191. What isa Sixth? 

An interval which involves six degrees, as C and A. 

192. WlMt is a Seventh ? 

An interval which involves seven degrees, as C and B. 

193. What is an Octave ? 

An interval which involves eight degrees, as C and C above. 

194. W7iat is a Nint/i ? 

An interval which involves nine degrees, as and D, nine degrees 
above. 

195. How many kinds ofpritnes are tliere, and wltat are they called f 
Two; perfect primes, and augmented primes. 

196. How many kinds of Seconds are there, and what are they called? 
Three; major seconds, minor seconds, and augmented seconds. 

197. How many kinds ofthirds are there, and what are they called ? 
Three; major thirds, minor thirds, and dimlnished thirds. 
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198. How many kinds offourths are ihere^ and what are they calledf 
Three; perfect fourths, diminished fourths, and augmented fourths. 

199. How many kinds offfUis are the7'e ? 

Three; perfect fifths, diminished fifths, and augmented flfths. 

200. How many kinds of Sixtîis are t/iei*e ? 

Three; minor sixths, major sixths, and augmented sixths. 

201. How many kinds of Sevenths are tliere ? 

Three; major sevenths, minor sevenths, and diminished sevenths. 

202. How many kinds of Octaves are tliei-e ? 
Two; perfect octaves, and diminished octaves. 

203. Ho^o rnany kinds of NintJis are there ? 

Three; minor ninths, major ninths, and augmented ninths. 

204. How are Intervais measured ? 
By means of steps and half-steps. 

205. What is a Half-Step ? 
The smallest interval now in use. 

206. Wfiat is a Step ? 

An interval as great as two half-steps. 

207. Wkat is a perfect Prime f 

Two tones upon the same pitch; a unison. 

208. What is an augmented Prime ? 
A prime as great as a half-step. 

209. WIicU is a minor Second ? 
A second as small as a half-step. 

210. WlMi is a major Second ? 
A second as great as a step. 

211. WJiat is an augmented Second ? 
A second as great as a step-and-a-half. 

212. What is a diminished TJiird? 
A third as small as two half-steps. 

213. What is a minor Tliird ? 

A third as great as one step and one half-step^ 

214. What is a major Third ? 
A third as great as two steps. 

215. What is a diminished Fourth ? 

A fourth as great as one step and two half-steps. 

216. What is a perfect Fourth ? 

A fourth as great as two steps and one half-step. 

217. What is an augmented Fourth ? 
A fourth as great as three steps. 

218. What is a diminished Fifth ? 

A flfth as great as two steps and two half-steps. 

219. What is a perfect Fifih? 

A fifth as great as three steps and one half-step. 
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220. What 18 an augmented Fiflh ? 
A fifth as great as four steps. 

221. What is a minor Sixth ? 

A sixth as great as three steps and two half-steps. 

222. What is a major Sixth ? 

A sixth as great as four steps and one half-step. 

223. What is an auginented Sixth ? 
A sixth as great as five steps. 

224. What is a diminished Seventh ? 

A seventh as great as three steps and three half-steps. 

225. Wliat is a minor Seventh ? 

A seventh as great as four steps and two half-steps. 

226. Wïiai is a major Seventh ? 

A seventh as great as five sleps and one half-step. 

227. What is a diminisJied Octave ? 

An octave as great as four steps and three half-steps. 

228. What is a perfect Octave ? 

An octave as great as five steps and two half-steps. 

229. What is a minor Ninth ? 

A ninth as great as five steps and three half-steps. 

230. What is a major Ninth ? 

A ninth as great as six steps and two half-steps. 

23 ir What is an augmented Ninth ? 

A ninth as great as five steps, two half-steps, and a step-and-a-half. 

232. W7uit is a chromatic Half-step ? 

A half step, which mvolves but one degree in représentation, as C and 
GS, A and Ah; an augmented prime. 

233. What is a diatonic Half-step ? 

A half-step, involving two degrees in représentation, as C and Dk, D 
and Eb; a minor second. 

234. When is an Interval said to be inve^'ted ? 

When its position is so changed that the lower tone becomes the 
higher. 

235. A Primej when invertedy becomes wluxt ? 
An octave. 

236. A Secondy when invei^tedy becomss wJiat f 
A seventh. 

237. A Thirdy when invertedy becomes what f 
A sixth. 

238. A Fourthf when invertedy becomes what ? 
Afifth. 

239. A Fifthy when inverted, becomes what f 
Afoorth. 
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240. A Sixth, when inverted^ becomes what f 
A third. 

241. A Seventhf when inverted, becomes what f 
A second. 

242. An Octave^ when inverted^ becomes what? 
A prime. 

243. A Ninth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A seventh. 

244. A diminished Interval^ when inverted, becomes what ? 
It becomes an augmented interval. 

245. A mino7' Intei'val, when inverted, beco7nes wJiat ? 
It becomes a major interval. 

246. A 'perfect Intei'val, when inverted, becomes what ? 

Uiillke otlier intervais it does not change its character by inversion, but 
becomes a perfect interval of another dénomination. 

247. A major Interval, whe^i invei'ted, becomes what ? 
It becomes a minor interval. 

248. An augmented Interval, when inverted, becomes what? 
It becomes a diminished interval. 

249. A perfect Prime, wheyi i7iverted, becomes what ? 
A perfect octave. 

250. An augmented Prime, when inverted, becomes lohatf 
A diminished octave. 

251. A minor Second, when inverted, becomes what? 
A major seventh. 

252. A major second, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A minor seventh. 

253. An augînented second, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A diminished seventh. 

254. A diminished third, when invered, becomes what ? 
An augmented sixth. 

255. A minor third, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A major sixth. 

256. A major third, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A minor sixth. 

257. A diminished jburth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
An augmented fifth. 

258. A pei\fect fourth, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A perfect fifth. 

259. An augmented fourtJi, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A diminished fifth. 

260. A diminished fflh, when inverted, becomes what ? 
An augmented fourth. 
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261. A perfectflfth, when inverted, becomes w?iat ? 
A perfect fourth. 

262. An augrmntedfifih, wlien inverted, becomes whcU f 
A diniiuished fourth. 

263. A minor sixth, wîien inverted, becomes what ? 
A major third. 

264. A major sixth^ when inverted, becomes what f 
A minor tbird. 

265. An augmsnted sixth, when inverted^ becomes what ? 
A diminished third. 

266. ^ diminished seventh, when invertedf becomes what ? 
Au augmented second. 

267. A minor seventh, when inverted, becomes what ? 
A major second. 

268. A major seDenth, when inverted, becomes w/iat ? 
A miuor second. 

269. A diminished octave^ when inverted, becomes what? 
An augmented prime, 

270. A perfect octave, wJien inverted, becomes what ? 
A perfect prime. 

271. A minor ninth, when inverted, becomes wliat ? 
A major seventh. 

272. A ma,jor ninth, when inverted, becomss what ? 
A minor seveuth. 

'273. An augmented ninth, when inverted, becomes wliat? 
A diminished seventh. 

274. What is meant btj ToNic? 

Tlie tone upon which the key is founded, the key-tone. 

275. WHiat is meant by Supertonic ? 

Two of the key, or the tone first above the tonic. 

276. Wliat is meant by 'H'EjyixisT'i 

Three of the key, or the second tone above the tonic. 

277. What is meant by Sub-dominant ? 

Four of the key, or the third tone above the tonic. 

278. WJiat is meant by Dominant? 

Five of the key, or the fourth tone above the tonic. 

279. What is msant by Sub-mediant? 

Six of tlie key, or the fiftli tone above the tonic. 

280. What ts Tneant by Sub-tonic or Lkading-tone ? 
Seven of the key, or the tone first below the tonic. 

281. What is a CeordI 

A combination of two or mère tones, performed simultaneously, se ar- 
ranged as to produce an agreeable effect 
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282. JVhatisaTRïAD? 

A chord composed of a fundamental tone, togetlier with its tbird and 
fifth. 

283. Which is the fundamental tone ? 
The tone upon which the chord is founded. 

284. Wàat tonesform the triad ofCt 

C, E, and G. 

285. What tonesfoîin the triad of D? 

D, F, and A. 

286. What tonesform tlie triad o/ E ? 

E, G, and B. 

287. What tonesform the triad of Fi 

F, A, and C. 

288. What tonesform the triad.ofG1 

G, B, and D. 

289. What tonesform the triad o/AÎ 

A, C, and E. 

290. What tonesform the triad ofB? 

B. D, and F. 

291. Wfiich are the principal C/iords ofthe major key? 

The chords of I, IV, and V. , 

292. W7iy are they the principal Ghords ? 

Because they are major chords, and, together, contain ail the tones of 
the key. 

293. What is a consonant Triad ? 
One which has a perfect fifth. 

294. Wiat is a dissonant Triad ? 

One which has a diminished or augmented fifth. 

295. W/iat is a 7naJor Ti'iad ? 

One which has a perfect fifth and major third. 

296. W?int is a minoi- Triad? 

One wliich has a perfect fifth and minor third. 

297. Wltat is an augmented Triad ? 

One which has a major third and augmented fifth. 

298. What is a diminished Triad ? 

One which has a minor third and diminished fifth. 

299. Tlie cho7'd founded upon one ofany key is caUed w?iat f 
Tonical harmony. 

300. The chjord founded upon two ofany key is caUed what f 
Super-tonic harmony. 

301. Tlie chord founded upon Ûiree ofany key is caUed what f 
Medlant harmony. 

302. The chord founded upon four ofany key is caUed tokat ? 
Sub-dominant harmony. 
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303. Tïte chordfounded uponfive ofany key is called what ? 
Dominant liarmony. 

304. The chordfounded upoa six ofany key is called what ? 
Sub-mediant harmony. 

305. 27i€ chordfounded upon seven ofany key is called wluzt ? 
Sub-tonic harmony, or harmony of the ieading tone. 

306. How mauy major Triads are there in a mc0or key ? 
Three; the triads of I, IV; and V. 

307. How many minor Triads are there in a major key ? 
Three; the triads of n, m, and vi. 

308. The Triad of vn° m the major key is what kind ofa triad f 
A diminished triad. 

309. What kind ofa Tinad is that which isfounded upon i in a minor 
key? 

A minor triad. 

310. What kind oj a Triad is that which is founded upon jf^ofa mxnor 
key? 

A diminished triad. 

311. What kind of a Triad is that which is founded upon UI', of a 
minor key ? 

An augmented triad. 

312. Wliat kind of a Tnad is that which is founded upon iv of a 
minor key ? 

A minor triad. 

313. W7iat kind of a Triad is tliat which is founded upon Y of a 
minor key ? 

A major triad. 

314. What kind of a Triad is that which is founded upon YI of a 
m,inoi' key ? 

A major triad. 

315. What kind of a Triad is that which is founded upon vii° of a 
minor key ? 

A diminished triad. 

316. W7uit names are given ta the several members ofa Triad ? 
. Fundamental, third, and fifth. 

317. Wltjcn is a chord said to be in ils First position ? 
When the fundamental is the highest 

318. When is a chord said to be in its Second position ? 
When the third is the highest 

319. When is a chord said to be in its Tliird position ? 
When the fifth is the highest. 

320. How do lœ obtain Four part harmony when there ar^ but Hiree 
tones in a chord ? 

By duplicating oue of the tones. 
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321. Which oftke three is U beat to dupUcate f 
The fundamental. 

322. Which next hest ? 
The fîfth. 

323. May we ever dupUcate the Third f 
Only in extrême cases. 

324. Which member qf a Triad should never be omiUedf 
The third. 

325. The lowest part is aluoays what ? 
Base. 

326. The highest part is always what ? 
Soprano. 

327. The part next below the Soprano is what f 
Alto. 

328. J^he part between the Alto and the Base is what f 
Ténor. 

329. Wliat figures stand fçr the Triad ? 

g 
The ligures 5, or any two of thèse alone. 

3 

330. WJiat do they indicate ? 

That tlie tones wliich form the third, fifth, and eighth from the Base are 
to be written or played. 

331. Should thèse figures always be used? 
Not necessarily. 

332. When no figures ap2)ear^ what chord is to be vyritten or played ? 
The triad of the letter which fornis the Base. 

333. Hoœ is a Unison passage indicated ? 

By the letters**T. S." or *• Tasto Solo,"' meaning without chords. 

334. When a Dash ( — ) follows the figures^ lohat does it signify ? 
That the toue indicated by the figure which précèdes the dash is to be 

repeated. 

335. When a Sliarp (t)y Fiat (h.)j or Cancel * (t() is placed over a 
Base note, what does it signify ? 

That the interval of a third from the Base note is to be sharped, flatted, 
or restored. 

336. When a Sharp, Fiat, or Cancel is placed befoi'e a figure, wJiat 
does it dénote ? 

That the interval from the Base, indicated by the figure, is to be 
sharped, flatted, or restored. 

337. Wïien is a Gliord said to be in its direct form ? 
When the Base takes the fundamental. 

• Ou accoiiLt of tbe bad effccts of calling thia character ( 5) a natuiul, the aiithor 
liaB determiued to adopt the more appropriato tenu "caucel." For more deûuite 
reaaous. Bec note ou page 12. 
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338. WJien is a Chord said to be in itsfirst inveriedfonn f 
When the Base takes the tliird. 

339. Howis the first inversion figured? 
It i3 figured §, or simply 6. 

340. When is a Chord said to be in its second invertedform f 
When the Base takes the fifth. 

341. How is the second inversion figured f 

It is figured 6, or simply J. 

342. In this second inversimi of the Triade which member is it beat to 
diiplicate f 

The fifth; the tone upon which the Base stands. 

343. What is a Dùssonance ? 

A chord in which two tones occur in alphabetical order, or one in 
which there is an augmented or diminished interval. 

344. W7iai is a chm^d of the Seventh ? 

A triad, with the interval of a seventh added. 

345. WJmt is meant by the Dominant seventh ? 

.A chord of the seventh founded upon the Dominant 

346. 0/ what intervais must it always consist ? 
A major third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh. 

347. B}j what figures is it indicated ? 

7 

By the figures 5, or simply 7. 
3 

348. How many Inversions are there ofthe Dominant seventh ? 
Three. 

349. When is the Dominant seventh said to be in itsfirst invertedform? 
When the Base takes the third. 

350. How is the first inversion ofthe dominant seventh figured? 

a 

Itis figured 5, or g. 

351. Wlien is it said to be in its second invertedform ? 
When the Base takes the fifth. 

. 352. How is the second inversion ofthe seventh figured? 

Itis figured 4, or i. 

3 ^ 
363. When it is said to be in its third invertedform ? 
When the Base takes the seventh. 
854. How is the third inversion ofthe seventh figured ? 

It is figured 4, or J, or sometimes simply 2. 
8 * 
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355. AU- dominant sevenths^ whether in major or minor keys] must 
œnsist ofwkat intervais ? 

Major third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh. 

356. What other chords of the seventh are there in gênerai use ? 

A chord of the seventh of ii and vii° in the major key, and a chord of 
the seventh of ii°, and of vii° in the minor key. 

357. What intervais form the chord of the seventh ofninthe mqfor 
key? 

A minor third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh. 

358. How is it m^st freqiœntly employed ? 
In its first inverted form. 

359. WJiat intwvals form the choi'd ofthe seventh o/vii®, in the mxijor 
key? 

A minor third, diminished fifth, and minor seventh. 

360. What peculiarity has this chord, 

The seventh must always be in the Soprano. 

361. What intervais form Vie chord ofthe seventh of ii°, in the minor 
key? 

A minor third, diminished fifth, and minor seventh. 

362. WJiat intervais form the chord ofthe seventh ofYii°, in the minor 
key? 

A minor third, diminished fifth, and diminished seventh. 

363. What is this cliord generaUy called ? 
The chord of the diminished seventh. 

364. What is a chord ofthe ninth ? 

A cliord of the dominant seventh, to which is added the interval of a 
ninth. 

365. How is itfigured ? 

Itisfigured Ç. 

366. WJiy should the 7 he vsed ? 

To distinguish the chord from ninths, which are sometiraes formed by 
suspensions. 

367. Upon what m^mber ofthe key is itfounded ? 
Upon the Dominant 

368. Is the clwrd of the ninth a major chord or a minor chord ? 

In a major key it is a major chord; in a minor key it is a minor chord. 

369. In four part hannony, what tone is most frequenUy omitted in 
chords ofthe ninth ? 

The fifth. 

370. Why? 

Because if the fifth is retained, the chord would contain two perfect 
tifths in itself ; namely, from fundamental to fifth, and from fifth to ninth, 
which cannot be avoided by the omission of either the third or the seventh. 
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371. How many inversions has the durrd ofihe ninth ? 

Three; namely, when the base takes either the third, fifth or seventh. 

372. Are chords of the ninth ever founded upon other tones than the 
Dominant ? 

Some theorists recognize and classify chords of the ninth founded upon 
other tones; but such chords are generally treated as suspensions, which 
renders their explanation vastly less complicated. 

373. What are chords ofihe eleventh, aiid cliords ofthe thirteenth ? 
Like chords of the ninth, they are dominant seventh chords, to which 

is added the interval of eleventh, or thirteenth, 

374. Are they generally dassed as fundamental liarmonies ? 
Bysome theorists they are so treated; but, as they always hâve the 

character of suspensions, most writers choose to clîlssify them as such. 

376. What is meant hy altered choj'ds ? 

The chromatic altération of one or more iutervals of fundamental har- 
monies. 

376. What is the effect of such altération ? 

It has the two-fold effect of producing a modulation, and of giving a 
new chord formation. 

377. How many new chords may he soform^d? 
There are only five which may be met with in practice» 

378. Wliat is an Augmented Triad ? 
A major triad, with the flfth augmented. 

379. Where is this chord found as a fundamental chord without chro- 
matic altération T 

It is a fundamental chord when founded upon the mediant of a minor key. 

380. Upon what tones is it most frequenUy formed ? 
Upon the Tonic, Sub-dominant, or Dominant of a major key. 

381. How many Inversions has the augmented triad ? 

Like the major triad it can be used with good effect in both inversions. 

382. Wliat Sevenths may be employed with the augmented triad ? 
The major seventh of the Tonic, and the dominant seventh may be 

added at pleasure. Also, in rare instances, the major seventh of the sub- 
dominant may be added. 

383. When the major seventh ofl or Ï7 is added to the augmented 
triad, which member of thefollowing chord must always be doubled? 

The third. 

384. What is an Augm£nted Chm'd ofthe Sixth ? 

A chord, consisting of a major third and augmented sixth. 

385. From what is it derived ? 

From the chord of the seventh of ii°, in the minor key, with the third 
altered from minor to major, and the fundamental omitted. 

386. Which inversion of this seventh chord brings the augmented 
chord ofthe sixtîi ? 

The flrst inversion. 
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387. In four pari harmony^ whiclipart oftheAugmentedSixth Chcrd 
shouîd be doubled ? 

The third. 

388. How is the chordfiguredf 
It is figured $6. 

389. Wfiat name is sometimes given to the augmenied sixth chord f 
Some theoristâ call it tlie Italian sixth. 

390. Vniat is an Aitgmented Cliord ofHie Sixth, Fourth, and Third ? 
A chord consisting of a major third, augmented foarth, and augmented 

sixth. 

391. From wJial it is derived ? 

From the chord of the seventh of ii°, in the minor key, with the thuti 
altered from minor to major. 

392. Which inversion of this seventh chord hrings the Augmented 
Chord oftlie Sixth, Fourth, and Third? 

The second inversion. 

393. How is itjigured f 

U 
Itis figured |. 

394. Wliat name is sometimes given to the Augmented Qiord of the 
Sixth, Fourth, and Tfiird ? 

Some theorists call it the French Sixth. 

395. What is an Augmented Chœ-d oftlie Sixth and Fifth f 

A chord consisting of a major third, a perlect fifth, and an augmented 
sixth. 

396. From what is it derived f 

From the chord of the seventh and ninth of ii°, in the minor key, with 
the third altered from minor to major, and the fundamental omitted. 

397. Wîiich Inversion ofthis seventh and ninth chord brings the Aug- 
mented Cliord ofthe Sixth and FifUi ? ' 

The first inversion. 

398. How isit figured? 

It is figured *f . 

399. What name is sometimes given to the Augmented Ovord of the 
Sixth and Fifth ? 

Some theorists call it the Grerman Sixth. 

400. W7iat othei' Chord isfound by altering fundamental harmonies ? 
A very useful chord may be derived from tlie chord of the seventh and 

ninth of ii°, of the minor ke3^ by altering the third, fifth, and seventh, 
making the third major, the fifth perfect, the seventh dimniished, and 
omitting the fundamental. 

401. WJiich inversion of this seventh and ninth chord will bring thts 
new chord ? 

The second inversion. 
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402. HowisUfigured? 

96 

It is figared (4. 

403. What naine is proposed to give this cJiord ? 
The American Sixth. * 

-404. Wmt is a Suspension ? 

The withholding of a toue which is proper tx> a chord, and, in its stead, 
retaining a tone from the preceding chord, thus producing a momentary 
dissonance. 

405. la what parts, and before wliat members of a chord may a 
Suspension be employed ? 

In any part, and before any interval of the triad, also before aevenths 
in rare cases. 

406. Can Suspensions occur in more than one part at tJie saine time T 
Two, or three parts may be suspended, called double and triple sus- 

pen^on. 

407. What is Antioipation? 

The abandoning of a tone wliich is proper to a chord before the 
metrical division leads us to expect it, and, in its stead, taking a tone 
which belong to the succeediug chord, and retaining it until the other 
parts follow; the reverse of suspension. 

408. Can Anticipations occur in more tlian one part ? 
Anticipations may occur in two or three parts, at the same time. 

409. lF%a^ is Obgan-point, or Pedal-point? 

A passage in which the Base sustains the Tonic or Dominant, whilethe 
other parts move iudependently. 

410. Mny t/ie Organ-point be taken by othei' parts than the Base ? 

It may be sustained by auy part; but when such tones are taken by the 
upper parts, they are more correctly called Stationary Tones. 

411. TF7ea^ is a Séquence? 

A regular succession of similar harmonie, or mélodie, formations, or 
phrasHS. 

412. Ofwhat does a Séquence gêner ally consist ? 

Of a chord, thought, or phrase, which is repeated at a higher or lower 
pitch. 

413. In a phrase Séquence, w/iat is the Jlrst formula called? 
The figure. 

* The anthor daims the original classification of tliis chord. He has been nnable 
to flud it iii the works of any other anthor, neither it is nieiitioned amoug the altered 
chords by any tlieorists, so l'ar as ho has been able to flnd by diligent researcli. Tliat 
it is correctly built is acknowledged at once by ail theorists with whom he has had 
the oppoi'tunity of conversing. The proposition to call it the American sixth meets 
with geuoral favor, being suggested by the names Italian sixth. French sixth, German 
sixth. and £ii};lish sixth (this last nearly ohnolete): see i)age96. 

Althongh very nscful for voice leading. it is seldom met with in practice, for the 
reason that uo theorist has heretoforo recoguized it, or alluded to it lu auy way. 
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414. Wliat is the second formula, third formula, etc,, called f 
The flrst répétition, second répétition, etc. 

415. Tf%«^arePASSiNG ToNES? 

Tones which are foreign to the harmony, and which are used in pass- 
ing from one chord-tone to another. 

416. What are the disUncUve properties of Passing tones ? 

They must not appear at the same instant with the chord-tone, but 
must follow it, and do not generaily progress by skips. 

417. WJiat are Changing Tones? 

Foreign tones which enter with the harmony, and attach themselves to 
the harmonie tone. 

418. What are the disUnctive properties of Changing tones ? 

They can progress by skips, and when formed below, they incline to the 
distance of a minor second from the harmonie tone. 

419. What are Passing Chords ? 

Chord-formations which grow ont of a combination of two or more 
passing tones, the harmonies of which are generaily toc transient for 
their construction to be recognized. 
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HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 

420. When is a part, or ckord, said to remain stationary f 
When the tone or chord is repeated. 

421. When is a chord said to progi'ess ? 

When some or ail of its parts niove to other tones, and thus fonn an- 
other chord. 

422. What does such pi'ogression involve ? 
Motion. 

428. How many kinds of Motion are there, and what are they called f 
Three; contrar}^ motion, oblique motion, and similar, or parallel motion. 

424. Wfien are two parts said to move in contrary inotion ? 
When one ascends, and the other descends. 

425. When are two parts said to move in simûar, or parallèle 
motion ? 

When they ascend or descend together. 

426. When are two parts said to move in oblique motion ? 

When one part ascends or descends, and the other remains stationary. 

427. WJiat is thejîrst great Law o/ Progression ? 

Each part should move to that tone in the next chord which occasions 
the least motion. 

428. WJiat is the second great Law of Progression ? 

If the two chords contain a mutual tone, the part which sings it in the 
first chord should sing it in the next chord. 

429. WJiat is such mutual tone called ? 
The binding tone. 

430. HoiD s/iould the binding tone be indicated ? 
By Connecting the two notes with a tie. 

431. Wliat tone is mutual in the chords of the Tonte and Super- 
tonic ? 

They hâve no mutual tone. 

432. Wliat tones are mutual tn the chords ofthe Tonic and Mediant ? 
The third and fifth of the Tonic chord are always the fundamental and 

third of the chord of the Mediant. 
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433. What tone is mutual in the diords of the Tonte and Sub- 
dominant ? 

The fundamental of the Tonic chord is alwaya the fifth of the Sub- 
dominant chord. 

434. Wliat tone is mutual in the chords of the Tonic and Dominant ? 
The fifth of the Tonic chord is aiways the fundamental of the Dominant 

chord. 

435. What tones are mutvM in the chords of the Tonic and Sub- 
mediant ? 

The fundamental and third of the Tonic chord are alwajs third and fifth 
of the Sub-mediant chord. 

436. What tone is mutual in the chords ofthe Tonic and Sub-tonic ? 
They hâve no mutual tone.* 

437. What is the third great law of progression? 

Two perfect flfths must not occur consecutively between the same parts. 

438. What is thefourth great law o/ progression? 

Two perfect octaves must not oecnr consecutively between the same parts. 

439. What is. the rulefor avoidèfig consécutive faults ? 
Make the offending part move in contrary motion. 

440. What is t/ie rule for the progression of i/ie leading tone ? (See 280. ) 
It should ascend a minor second. 

441. If the base moves a second or a third, how sliould the upper ihree 
parts move ? 

If they cannot remain stationary, they should move in contrary motion. 

442. Between the Soprano and Base what motion is generally préfér- 
able ? 

Contrary motion. 

443. Why does the second inversion ofthe triad require more careful 
treatment than thefirst ? (See questions 337 and 342 inclusive.) 

Because in the second inversion of the chord, the interval of a perfect 
fourth takes on the character of a dissonance, which weakens the eflect. 

444. Does the interval of a fourth generally bear the character of a 
dissonance^ 

Never, except when it stands over against the base, as in the J chord. 

446. Zç this the case with real dissonances ? 

It is not; they aiways retain their dissonant character. 

446. When is the J cho7'd most effective ? 

When it is formed upon the Tonic, Dominant, or Sub-dominant, enters 
upon an accented puise, either free or as a suspension, and résolves into 
the 5 chord of the tone which forms the base. 

* The leamer shonld now compai'e the chord of the Supertonic witli ail other 
chords, and point ont the mntnal tones, then proceed the same way with the chords 
of the Mediant, Sub-dominant, Dominant, Sub-mediant, and Sub-tonic 
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447. In what otJier manner is itfrequenily employed? 
As a passing choril upon an unaccented palse. 

448. What tjnads most frequently précède the J chordf 
The triad of IV or of 11. (See 300 and 302.) 

4i9. WJiere is tJie J chord most freqently found ? 
In formations of the Close. (Cadences.) 

450. Why is it particularly effective in modulations f 

Because, in enterlng upon the accented puise, it instantly produces the 
feeling of a modulation. • 

451. In what other way is the J chord employed ? » 

As a suspension; in which case the fourth is always prepared. 

452. When does the 2 cJwrd ajypear at greatest disadvantage ? 
When, with prepared base, it enters on an accented puise. 

453. When is a part said to résolve properly ? 
When it progresses according to its natural tendency. 

454. Wliat is the proper resolution ofaugmented i7itervals ? 
Upward. 

455. WJwi is the proper resoltUion of diminislted intervais f 
Downward. 

456. Should atigmented or diminished intervais be doubled ? ' 
Tliey should not. 

-457. Why not? 

Because, being dissonances, they hâve a determined resolution, and if 
doubled, and both parts properly resolved, consécutive octaves woUld 
resuit; and if, to avoid the consécutive fault, one of the parts is made to 
move contrary to its natural tendency the eflect is still worse. 

458. What is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving tlie chord 
ofthe Saper-tonic ? (See 300.) 

Approach it from the Sub-dominant, and leave it through the second 
inversion of the Tonic. 

459. Wliat is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the cîiord 
ofthe Mediant ? (See 301.) 

Approach it from the Dominant, and leave it through the Tonic. 

460. What is the smoot/iest way of approaching and leaving the Sub- 
dominant? (See 302.) 

Approach it from the Tonic, and leave it through the second inversion 
of the Tonic. 

461. W/iat is the smoothest way of approaching and leaving the Dom- 
inant ? (See 303.) 

Approach it from the Tonic, and return lo the Tonic. 

462. Wliat is tfie smoothest way of approaching and leaving the Sub- 
mediant ? (See 304.*) 

Approach it from the Tonic, and leave it through the Sub-dominant 
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463. Whjcd is the smootJiest toay qf approaching and leaving t/ie chord 
ofthe Sub-tonic 07' leading tone ? (See 305.) 

Approacli it from the Tonic, and return to the Tonic. 

464. Wîiat is the résolution of the chord of the Sub-tj/iic ? 

Its fuiidamental beiug the leadiug tone, niust asceud a minor second; 
ita fifth being diminislied, must descend a minor second; its third is free. 

465. To what harniony does it invariably résolve ? 
To the Tonical harmouy. 

466. When are parts said to be vxritten or played in close harmony ? 
Whfen the highest three parts are ail written within the compass of one 

octave, so that they niay be played with one hand. 

467. When aî-e parts said to be written m^ played in dispersed har- 
vwny ? 

AVhen they are so arranged that the interval between tlfe base and tbe 
soprano is about equally divided by the ténor and alto. 

468. In dispersing harmony what is the rulefor separating the parts ? 
Not more than an octave should intervene between any two contiguous 

parts, except the base and ténor. 

469. When is a dissonance said to be prepared ? 

When it appears as a consonance in the preceding chord, and is taken 
by the same part, so that it can be connected by a tie. 

470. WJiat are the rules for the prog7'ession of the chord ofthe Domi- 
nant seventh ? (See 345 to 356.) 

The seventh descends one degree; the third, being the leading tone of 
the key, ascends a minor second; the fundamental and fifth are free. 

471. Into what harmony does it gêner ally résolve ? 
Into Tonical harmony. 

472. Into what otJiei' Imrmony may it reçoive ? 

The Dominant seventh of a major key may résolve into the Tonical har- 
mony of the relative minor key; and the Dominant seventh of a minor 
key may résolve into the harmony of IV of the relative major key; other 
resolutions are possible, but not as usual. 

473. Ofwhatpeculiar resolution is the dominant seventh chordcapable? 
One seventh chord may résolve into another, and that into a third, etc. 

474. TJie third inversion of the dominant seventh chord ( * ) necessarily 
résolves into what chord ? 

Into the first inversion of the Tonic. 

475. Are there exceptions to the rule that the interval ofa seventh must 
descend one degree ? 

There is one exception, viz. : in the second inversion of the chord ; 
when the seventh is in the soprano, and the chord résolves to the first in- 
version of the Tonic, the seventh may ascend without producing a bad 
eflect. 

476. Are there other exceptional treatments ofthe interval of seventh ? 
There are; it may be abandoned entirely; it may also be transfefred 
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from one part to another, when the chord is repeated ; in which case the 
part that has it last must be responsible for its correct resolution. 

477. If it should become necessary to omit ami ofthe tones ofthe Domi- 
nant seventh chord what tones can be spared best ? 

The octave of tlie fundamental first, the fifth next, and, in extrême 
cases, the third may be dispensed with. 

478. What is the es'pecial use ofthe Dominant seventh chord? 

It is especially useful in cadence formations, and in determining the 
key in modulations. 

479. How does it point to the key in modulated passages ? 

No other chord is built like it, (major 3rd, perfect 5th, and mlnor 7th,) 
its fundamental is alwaya five of some key, and having found tive it is 
easy to détermine the Tonic. 

480. Whut rules goveim the resolution ofthe sevei-al inversions ofthe 
Dominant seventh chord? 

The same rules that goveni the direct form, the seventh descends one 
degree, the third ascends a minor second, the fundamental and tifth are 
free. 

481. Does the Dominant seventh require a préparation ? 
Not necessarily. 

482. How is the chord of the seventh of n, in the major mode, most 
freqiœntly employed? (See 356.) 

In its first inverted form. 

483. Wlien thus used^ what name wasfomwrly given toii? 
The Ecclesiastical chord. 

484. Why? 

Because it is peculiarly adapted to church harmonies. 

485. WTiat is the resolution of the chord of the seventh of vn°, in the 
major mode ? (See 356.) 

Its fundamental being the leading tonè, ascends a minor second; its 
seventh descends one degree; its fifth, being diminislied, descends a minor 
second, and its third is free. 

486. In what position should this chord always be used ? 
With the seventh in the soprano. 

487. How can consécutive fifths be avoided between the third and 
seventh ? 

By either doubling the third of the tonic chord, (which is most usuah) 
or, by causing the third of the seventh chord to descend five degrees. 

488. Does this seventh require préparation ? 
Not always. 

489. How does the chord ofthe seventh ofii° in the minor mode, differ 
from, that ofYif in the major mode ? 

Only in the resolution of its fundamental tone, which, being no longer 
the leading tone, is free. 
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490. Into what harmony does it most frequ^ntly résolve ? 

Into Dominant harmony the fifth and seventh descend a minor second, 
the fundamental moves to the Dominant, (either up or down,) and the 
third ascends one degree, 

491. WJiat is the primary 7'esolution of the chord of the seventh ofYif 
in the minor mode ? (See 356.) 

Its seventh and fifth descend one degree, its fondamental ascends one 
degree, and its third is free. 

492. Wliat is this chord sometimes called ? 
The equivocal chord. 

493. Fœ' what reason ? 

Because it does not point to any particular Tonic, and is capable of a 
great variety of resolutions. 

494. Which inversion of this chord is least satisfactory ? 
The third inversion. 

495. Hoio can this chm*d he converted into a dominant seventh chord? 
Tlrere are four principal ways ; First, one of its members may descend 

a half-step, while the others remain ; Second, three of its members may 
ascend a half-step, while the other remains; Third, three of its members 
may descend a half-stèp, while one descends a whole step; and Fourth, 
three of its members may ascend a whole sl^ep, while one ascends a half- 
step. 

496. What other pecuîiar progression can beformed withthis chord? 
AU its tones may be made to descend a half-step, thereby forming an- 

other similar chord, which, in its turn, can be resolved the same way, 
and so on indefinitely. 

497. Does the Seventh in this chord require a préparation ? 
It does not. 

498. Wiat is the Besolution ofthe chord ofthe Ninth ? (see 364.) 
The ninth descends to the eighth, when the chord becomes a chord of 

the Dominant seventh, and is resolved accordingly; or the chord of the 
ninth may résolve directly to the Tonical harmony. 

499. WTiat rule should be borne in mind when using chords of the 
Ninth ? 

The fundamental tone and ninth should be kept nine degrees apart. 

500. What is the progression of tJie Augmented Chord ? (See 378 to 
383.) 

Its fundamental remains stationary, or descends five degrees; its third 
may ascend a minor second, or remain stationary; and its fifth ascends a 
minor second. ^ 

601. Do thèse rides apply to the inversions also ? 

They do. 

502. Wîiat is the resolution of the Italian Sixth ? (Augmented Chord 
ofthe Sixth, see 384 to 389.) 

It résolves to the Dominant harmony; the fundamental, (original third,) 
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descends a minor second, the au2:mented sixtli, ascends a minor second, 
the third descends a minor second, or ascends oiie degree. 

503. Wliich meinber of this choVd may be doubled in four paré liar- 
montes ? 

The third only. (The originalfifLh.) 

504. Are the inversions ofthis cJioi'd generally used f 
They are not. 

505. What is tlœ progression ofthe French Sixth ? (Augmented C/iord 
ofthe Sixth, Fourth, and Tliird, see 390 to 394.) 

Its fandamental. (original fifth,) descends a minor second; the third, 
(original se venth,) descends a minor second; the foufth, (original fanda- 
mental) remains stationary, and the sixth, (original third,) ascends a 
minor second. 

606. Are the inversions ofthis chord generally used ? 

They are not. 

507. How does the French Sixth compare as regards its usefulness 
wilh the other Augmented Sixth Chords ? 

It is çonsidered inferior to either of them. 

508. What is the progression of the Oerman Sixth ? (Augmented 
Chord ofthe Sùcth and Fifth, see 395 to 399.) 

It lias two resolutions. Ist. The third and fifth remain stationary, the 
fundamental descends a minor second, and the sixth ascends a minor 
second, thereby forming a J chord of the minor Tonic, which résolves im- 
mediately to the Dominant; and, 2nd, the fundamental descends a minor 
second, the third remains stationary, the fifth and sixth asceud a minor 
second ; thereby forming a J chord of the major Tonic. 

509. What other resolutions are soinetimes found ? 

It is sometimes resolved directly to the Dominant, in which case open 
fifths can l)e avoided only by a pre-resolution of the fifth: a fine effect can 
also be produced by converting tliis chord into a chord of the diminished 
se venth, by causmg the fundamental to ascend one half-step. 

510. Are the invei^sions ofthis chord generally used ? 
They are not. 

511. What is the progression of the American Sixth ? * (See 400 to 
403.) 

Its fundamental descends a minor second, its third remains stationary, 
its fourth and sixth ascend a minor second. 

512. Is this^fie only resolution ? 
Itis. 

513. Are the inversions ofthis chord generally used? 
They are not. 

* The author claims the origical classification of this chord, coucerniug which see 
marginal note on page 31. 
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614. TF?ia^ lis Modulation? 
Passing from one key into another. 

615. What may be called the point of Modulation ? 

The point when the home-feeling, or Tonic, seems to hâve taken a new 
position. 

516. Can this shifting of the Tonic, or home-feeling, take place with- 
ont the use oftones which areforeign to thejirst key ? 

It can; whenever the tones of a key are so arrangée! that their relations 
hâve changed, and hâve centered around a new Tonic, modulation has 
taken place. 

617. How is this change of Tonic usually effected ? 

By use of tones which are foreign to the ruling key. 

518. Wlmt two chordsform the chiefmeans of Modulation ? 

The dominant seventh and chord of the diminished seventh. 

619. Why are thèse chords hetter for that puiyose than others ? 
Thèse two are never to be mistaken, while ail others are ambiguous. 

620. How are the otliefi^ chords ambiguoiis ? 
They can belong to several diflerent key s. 

521. Wlien an ambiguous chord is used as a means of modulation, 
how are we to recognize the new key ? 
By the succeeding chords. 

622. What is the simplest and most natural conclusion which we 
arrive at when a foreign tone or cJiord is introduced ? 

That it belongs to the key which is iiearest related to the ruling key. 

623. What keys are nearest related to the principal key ? 

The key of its parallel major or miaor; and of its Dominant and Sub- 
dominant, together with their parallels. 

624. Should a key which is brought about by mx)didation be used as 
the filial key of a composition ? 

It should not; a composition should end in the key in which it com- 
mences. 

525. Should a composition ever end in a7i inversion ? 
It should not. The final chord should always be direct. 

526. WJiat was the custom of the old composei*s with regard to the 
final chord ? 

They went so far as to say that ail compositions, whether major or 
minor, should end with the major triad. 

527. How does thisfact effect our later opinions ? 

When a minor composition closes with the plagal cadence, it is still 
usual to end with a major triad. 
628. What was such ending fo^rmerly called ? 
Tierce di Picardi.* 

* Picardi was the province iu Europe where this effect was flrst used. 
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529. What is ihe ohject of suspensions ? (See 404.) 
A doser binding of chords. 

530. Wlien does sucJi binding take place ? 

When the progression of one or more tones of a chord is delayed until 
the otliers hâve formed the component parts of the following chord. 

531. What are the three essential points to be considered in a suspen- 
sion ? 

Its préparation, entrance, and resolution. 

532. Through what tones ofa chord may the préparation taJce place ? 
Through either of the component parts, or the dominant seventh. 

533. Upon whichpidse should the préparation take place? 
The unaccented puise. 

534. IJpon which pvZse should the suspension enter ? 
The accented puise. 

535. WJien is it said to résolve properly ? 

When, upon an unaccented puise, it takes its place in the reigning 
chord. 

536. May the tone which is delayed by a suspension be taken by any 
other paft ? 

By no part except the base, and then there must be at least an octave 
between them. 

637. Bo suspensions remove the effects of consécutive octaves orfifths ? 
They do not. 

538. Before what ineinbers of the triad may suspensions take place ? 
Before the fundameutal and the third always; the fifth, in certain posi- 
tions, and, in rare instances, the seventh. 

539. Must the chord which accoTnpanies Jhe suspension always remain 
until the suspended tone résolves ? 

Not necessarily; it may progress to any possible harmony which con- 
tains a tone that will résolve the suspended tone. 

540. How many kmds of suspensions are there, and what are they 
called ? 

Two; suspensions from above and suspensions from below. 

541. Whatfurth^r peculiarities has the suspension ? 

One or more tones may be taken between the suspension and the res- 
olution. Also the part which has the suspension can, immediately after 
the resolution, pass through several chord-tones while the remaining 
tones of the chord are sustained. 

542. What is a Cadence ? 

The end of a musical thought or expression. 

543. How many kinds of cadence are there, and what are their names ? 
Six ; the perfect cadence, the imperfect cadence, the half cadence, the 

plagal cadence, the deceptive cadence, and the suspended cadence. 
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544. Wliat conditions are necessaryfor the formation o/ a perfect 
cadence ? 

The final chord must be Tonical harmony with the fundamental in both 
base and soprano, preceded by the Dominant harmony. 

545. What is an imperfect cadence ? 

The same as a perfect cadence, except that the soprano in the last 
chord rests upon the third or fifth, instead of the fundamental. 

546. WJiat is a half cadence ? 

One in which the final chord is the chord of Five, preceded by the 
chord of 0^E or Four. 

547. WJiat is a plagal cadence ? 

One in which the last chord is the chord of One, preceded by the har- 
mony of Four. - 

548. W\iat is tlie Plagal cadence sometimes caUed ? 
The Ecclesiastical cadence. 

549. Why? 

Because it is peculiarly adapted to church music. 

550. What is a deceptive cadence ? 

One iu which tlie harmony of Five, instead of resolving to theAarmony 
of One, as we expect, résolves into some other harmony, thereby deceiv- 
ing our expectations. 

551. WJiat is a suspended cadence ? 

One in which the harmony of Five is prolonged, or suspended, until 
the base lias taken its final position upon the Tonic, on an accented puise 
of the last measure. 

552. What gênerai rule should hefoUowed in the formation of a pedal 
passage? (organ point, see 409.) 

The harmony of the pedal-tone should commence the passage, fréquent- 
ly make its appearance throughout, and ^nally conclude ihe whole 
thought. 

553. Wliat tones are hest adapted for remaining stationary? 
The Tonic and Dominant. 

554. Are tliey ever sustained together ? 
They are. 

555. How should the other three parts be ai'ranged ? 

So that they will form a complète and correct three-part composition, 
capable of good effect if heard alone. 

556. Which ofthe three parts assumes control of the three-part har- 
mx)ny ? 

The lowest, regardless of the sustained tone, even if it should some- 
times belong to the same harmony. 

557. If figures are useù to indicate the harmonie progression of an 
Of^gan-pointy from which part are they reckoned ? 

From, and with direct référence to, the sustained lone; thereby fre- 
quently altering the usual mode of tiguring. 
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558. If tîœ organ-point stands upon the Dominani which cadence 
miLSt be avoided ? 

The Plagal Cadence. 

559. ff t/ie sustained tone be taken by an upper or middle voice, what 
will it be necessary to guard against ? 

It will be necessary to gu^rd against the too freqaent use of harmonies 
which are foreign to the sustained tone. 

560. For what reason ? 

Because suCh upper voices do not possess the power, which is peculiar 
to the base, of counterbalancing the foreign harmony. 

561. How many kinds of séquences are there, and what are they caU- 
ec?.''(See411.) 

Two; chord séquences, and phrase séquences. 

562. What is a clmrd séquence ? 

One in which two or more chords follow each other in a sîmilar har- 
monie manner. 

563. Infoi*ming a symmetrical chjord séquence^ what is it necessary 
to observe ? 

Tliat the parts should move by similar intervais; and each part, if taken 
alone, should be regular and self-consistent— and that the séquence should 
extend over at least four successive accents. 

664. What is a phrase séquence ? 

One in which a phrase is repeated at a higher or a lower pitch. 

565. Are the rides for progression as binding in th^ formation of sé- 
quences^ as in other cases ? 

They are not, 

566. Whynot? 

Because our musical perceptions suffer more from lack of symmetry, 
than from lack of pure harmonie progression. 

567. Wlien do covered or hiddenfifths and octaves take place ? 
When two parts, starting with ditferent intervais, move in similar mo- 
tion to a tifth or octave. 

568. Why are they disagreeable ? 

Because our perceptions naturally supply ail intermediate tones over 
which the parts pass, and which, if written out in fuU, would rcsult iB 
open consécutives. 

569. Under what circumstances are they aUowable ? 
If the upper part moves only one degree. 

570. In such cases Jiow can they be made less objectionable ? 

If one or both the other parts move in contrary motion, or remain sta- 
tionary. 

571. Under what other circumstances are they aUowable ? 

When the base moves one degree, and the chords are bound together 
by a seventh. 
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672. May œvered octaves pass over a minor sevenih ? 
They may not 

673. Are covej^ed fifths and octaves in tJie middle voices as objectlona- 
ble as in outer voices ? 

They are not. 

574. Are covexed fiftlis and octaves between a middle and outer voice 
as objectionable as in outei^ voices ? 
They are not. 

675. Wliat is a safe riile in such cases ? 
Avoid covered fifths and octaves as much as possible. 

676. What is an unharmonic cross-relation (Jalse relation ?) 
It is an arrangement whereby a tone which is sung by one voice is, in 

the next chord, chromatically altered and given to another voice; as C in 
soprano of one chord, and Cl in base of next chord. 

677. What is the rulefm^ their avoidance ? 
Chromatic altérations of a tone should appear in the same part which 

contained the unaltered tone. 

678. Are théine exceptions to this rule ? 
There are: so many, in fact, that some theorists discard tlie doctrine of 

cross-relations entirely. 

679. Mention a list of progressions which can be safely ttsed by begin- 
ners ? 

Tonic to Dominant. 

Tonic to Sub-dominaHt. 

Tonic to Sub-mediant 

Supertonic to Tonic. 

Supertonic to Sub-mediant. 

Supertonic to Dominant. 

Supertonic to Sub-tonic. 

Mediant to Dominant. 

Mediant to Sub-mediant. 

Mediant to Tonic. 

Sub-dominant to Tonic. i 

Sub-dominant to Dominant j 

Sub-dominant to Supertonic. 

Dominant to Tonic. 

Dominant to Sub-mediant. 

Sub-mediant to Sub-dominant. 

Sub-mediant to Tonic. 

Sub-mediant to Dominant (certain positions). 

Sub-mediant to Supertonic. 

Sub-lonic to Tonic. 

Sub-tonic to Dominant seventh. 
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580. Mention a list of rules for t/ie guidance of heginners in writing 
mitsic ? 

First ; if a part cannot reraain stationary it should move to the tone in 
the next chord which occasions the least motion. 

Second; give to each voice a smooth and pleasant melody. 

Third ; the inner parts should move as little as possible. 

Fourth ; if the base moves a second, third, or fifth, the other parts should 
move in contrary motion, if possible. 

Fiflh ; a composition should end with the Tonic triad of the key in 
which it commenced. 

Sixth; do not use harsh and unmelodious steps, such as augmented 
intervais, major sevenths, etc., etc. 

S^enth ; keep constantly in mind the compass of the several voices, 
neither write too high nor too low. 

ECghtJi ; ii a bold. loud, or brilliant eflect is desired, lead the voices up 
to the higher tx)nes. 

Ninth ; if a soleran, mournful and dirge-like effect is to be produced, 
Write so as to keep the voices upon the lower tones. 

Tenth ; do not use two progressions of a fourth or flfth in the same di- 
rection, especially in the base. 

Meventh ; ne ver use two successive chords in their second inversion. 

Tœelfth ; contrary motion is préférable to parallel motion between so- 
prano and base. 

Thirteenth ; in arranging the différent parts, combine parallel, oblique, 
and contrary motion as much as possible. 

Fourteenth; avoid a too fréquent use of inversions; also a too fréquent 
use of direct forms ; but rather mingle them ingeniously. 

Fifteenth ; Avoid a too fréquent use of the same chortl. 

Sixteenth; avoid too many remote or abrupt modulations or transitions, 
as they not only produce a vague and undecided effect, which. is unpleas- 
ant, but tend to confuse the singer. ^ 

Seventeenth ; avoid a too fréquent use of the same cadence. 

681. When a scale passage oœurs in the base how should it be accom- 
panied ? 

Chords should be written only on the chief accents. 
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FORM. 

682. Ofwhatdoes¥oR}itreat? 

The science of Form treats of the shape or structure of a compositioc, 
as distinguished from the material of which it is composed. 

683. WTiat is a tone-cJuiin ? 

A succession of tones regulated by the laws of rhythm. 

684. What is an ascending tone-chain ? 
One which progresses from low to high. 

685. What is a descending tone-chain ? 
One which progresses from high to low. 

686. W/iat is a vague tone-chain ? 
One which both ascends and descends. 

687. WJiat is the effect produced by an ascending tone-chain t 
That of élévation, exaltation, tension. 

688. What is the effect ofa descending tone-chain ? 
That of relaxation. 

589. What is t/ie effect ofa vague tone-chain ? 
Neither of tension, nor relaxation; but with a certain indécision it may 
partake of both. However, in a gênerai way it may belong to either. 

690. Wliat is a rhythmical tone-c?min ? 

One in which the time is well regulated by strong and weak puises. 

691. WJiat is a rhythmical and meJodical tone-chain caUedf 
A melody. 

692. What is the foundation ofaîl melody f 
The Diatonic Scale. 

693. How is tJie diatonic scale divided f 
Into repose and motion. 

694. WJiat is the point oj repose ? 
The Tonic, either one or eight. 

695. What is motion ? 

AU that is not Tonic ; 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 and 7, together with ail intermediat© 
tones. 
596. What is a design ? 
It is the germ out of which grows the entire period. 
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697. How many tones must it contain ? 
Two or more. 

698. When is a design said to be transformedf 

When, being repeated, it assumes some différent form, but is stili to be 
recognized as the same gênerai design. 

699. How many principcd ways are tliere of iransforming a design^ 
and w/iat are they caUed ? 

Eleven, viz.: Ist, Transposition; 2d, expansion; 3d, contraction; 4th, 
augmentation; 5tli, diminution; 6th, répétition of fragments; 7th, omis- 
sion; 8tli, changing tlie order of tones; 9tli, reversing tlie order of tones; 
lOtli, combining aiembers of difl'erent designs; and, llth, inversioa. 

600. When is a design said to be iransposed f 
Wlien it is repeated at a liigher or lower pitch. 

601. Wlien is a design said to be expanded? 
Wlien it is made up of larger intervais. 

602. WJien is a design said to be contracted f 
When it is made up of smaller intervais. 

603. Wîien is a design said to be auginented f 
Wlien tlie time-value of each note is doubled. 

604. When is a design said to be diminisJiedf 
When the time-value of each note is diminished. 

605. Wlien are the fragments of a design said to be repeated ? 
When the design is enlarged and remodelled by the répétition of its 

members or fragments. 

606. When is the design said to be incomplète by omission ? 
When one or more of its members or fragments are omitted. 

607. When is the order of tones changed ? 

When the tones are introduced in a différent order, without altering the 
rhythm. 

608. When is the order of tones reversed ? 

When the design is taken backwards, from the end to the beginning, 
without altering the rhythm. 

609. What is the resuit of combining members of différent designs ? 
A great variety of new designs may be thus formed. 

610. Wlien is a design said to be inverted ? 

When, commencing upon the same tone, it moves m an opposite di- 
rection. 

611. May several of thèse modes of transformation be cambined? 
They may; for instance, a design may be transposed and contracted; 

transposed and expanded; transposed and inverted; transposed and re- 
versed; transposed, inverted and contracted; transposed, inverted, con- 
tracted and reversed, etc. 

612. WJiat is a Passage ? 

A séries of designs which hâve no well-marked repose. 
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613. What is a FhraseI 

A séries of designs so joined as to hâve a weli-determined motion and 
repose ? 

614. WTiatisa^moD? 

A séries of phrases— usually four -each having a well-defined motion 
«tid repose, so related to each other as to produce the impression of com- 
pleteness. 

615. How may periods bs dividsî ? 

Into two equal portions called sections; the sections into halves called 
phrases; the phrases into halves called motives. 

616. In tlie formation ofj^eriods, what gênerai principle s/iould be in- 
volved ? 

The flrst phrase should be so built as to excite expectation in our minds» 
which sliould be only partially answered by the second phrase, thus lead- 
ing to a réitération in the third phrase, and a final, complète and satisfac- 
tory conclusion in the last. 

617. That which excites expectation is called what ? 
Thesis. 

618. That which replies to thesis is called what f 
Ahtithesis. 

619. What kmd ofmusic is tisually written in thisform ? 
AU single church tunes or chorals. 

620. What is thisfm^m called ? 
The soNG-FORM of one period. 

621. May the song-form hâve inm^e than one period? 

Itmay; there are song-forms of two periods, and song-forms of thres 
periods. 

622. I£ow is the song-fmnn oftwo periods constructed? ? 

The second period generally begins with a new design, which actuates 
its fli'st two phrasss, while the last two phrases biiid the whole by reïter- 
ating the splrit of the first period. 

623. Wliat kind ofmusic is generally written in the song-form oftwo 
periods ? 

AU double church tunes, and many of the popular songs and ballads. 

624. How is the song-form ofthree periods constructed ? 

The second period generally makes a more decided digression from the 
flrst, to which it returus in a very complète manner in the third period. 

625. What kind ofmusic is generally wrîfîru in the song-form ofthree 
periods ? 

Most of what are called songs with chorus: the third period usually 
takes the forni of a chorus which contains the animating design of the song. * 

* Of course Ave hâve référence only to music which is written by musical scholars. 
It is a matter of inuch regret that a laif^e amount of the mnsic of the présent day, 
both in Europe and Âiuerica, is written by persons who may hâve sonie indeflnite 
ideas about melody,— but who know very littlo concerning Hiû'mony, and positively 

-^thing at ail of Form. 
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626. Wliat kinds of instrumental music are written in thisform ? 
Tlie Cotillon, Réel, Jig, Horupipe, etc. The Faudango iii Mozart'a 

Figaro ïa a good illustration. 

627. W/iat hs t/ie Applied Song-Form ? 

A composition cousisting of two or more mélodies, (or song-forms,) so 
related as lo form one. 

628. What is tJiefirst melody called ? 
The Thème. 

629. What is the second melody called f 
Trio. * 

630. WhatfoUows the Trio ? 
The Thème. 

631. How does the Trio préserve its relation ta the Thème f 

By being in a nearly related key, and by retainmg the same tempo. 

632. What should be the cliaracter of the Trio as compared with the 
Thème ? 

It should be of a more mild and quiet character than its Thème. 

633. In what way should Thème and Trio be related? 

If the Thème were in F minor, the Trio should be either in Bk minor, 
C minor, F major, or Dfe major. If the Thème were in F major, the Trio 
would be either in F minor, D minor, Bfe major, or Dt major, etc. 

634. What Jcind of music is usuaUy written in thisform ? 

Polkas, Schottisches, Quicksteps, most Marches, and the several move- 
ments of Quadrilles, as well as a large majority of parlor pièces for piana 

635. What is Counterpoint? 

The name applied to the art of writing music in parts, f 

636. What is plain Counterpoint T 

A plain counterpoint is one having a uniform rhythmic movement of 
one note for each note of the melody, ^ called, "note against note,") or 
two notes to one of the melody, or "three against one," or **four against 
one," which movement is maintained throughout the period. 

637. What is Florid Counterpoint ? 

A florid counterpoint is one not having a uniform rhythmic movement 

638. How is Counterpoint furthe^* diviâed? 

Into Double counterpoint, Triple counterpoint, Quadruple counterpoint, 
and Manifold counterpoint. 

639. What is a double Counterpoint ? 

A composition in which two equally important parts must be so ar- 

♦ Wberever the word Trio is uaed throughout the department of Form, it signifles 
ft certain portiou of a compositiou, and has no référence whatever to its usual signifi. 
cation of trlphonic harmony. 

t Ck)ni]terpoiut and Harmony work fi*om différent stand-x)oint8. In harmony the 
chief object in to fnrnish a satisfuctory succession of chords; counterpoint has référ- 
ence to securing a fIo\ying movement of the separate voice-parts. In Counterpoint a 
melody is taken (which is called eantutfirmiM,) to Mhich one or more flowing voice- 
parts is added, the part, or parts so added being called the *' Counterpoint." 
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ranged that the inversion of their orcler, ( û e. the lower part placed above 
the other,) does not eflect the correctness of their mutual relations. 

640. W/iat is Triple Counterpoint, Quadruple Counterpointf a7id 
Manifold Gounterpoint ? 

An arrangement whereby three, four, or more parts are so constructed 
that any one, or ail of them, may be inverted without causing incorrect 
relations. 

641. TT/mrisaFuGUE? 

The Fugue is a composition in two or more parts; a phrase, which is 
called the Subject, appears tirat in one part, and then proceeds to another 
part, then to a third and fourth, etc. 

642. Rcplain the Counter-SulQect ? 

The part which has just given out the Subject continues its song, while 
the Subject is being performed by another part; and, such continuation 
es called Counter-Subject. 

643. What is the Besponse f 

It is the répétition of the Subject, note for note in the key of the Domi- 
nant. 

644. What is the meaning oj Stretto f 

Stretto is an Italian word, signifying near or close, 

645. Rcplain its présent use ? 

If the Subject, which begins in one part, is taken up immediately by 
one or more other parts, so as to be heard in two or more parts at the 
same time, such construction is calleil a Stretto. 

646. WJtat peculiar changes in form do the thèmes of Fugues some- 
Urnes undergo ? 

They are sometimes written in Augmentation, i. e. in notes of double 
their original value; sometimes in Diminution, i. e, in notes of half their 
original value; and sometimes in Inversion, t. e. where it originally as- 
cended, it now descends, and vice versa. 

647. WhatislyLUATio^t 

The répétition of a phrase or period already given in another voice- 
part. 

648. What are the chief varieties of Imitation T 

Free imitation, Strict imitation, and imitation in contrary motion. 

649. How are thèse explained ? 

In free imitation the mélodie progressions of the original phrase are not 
strictly repeated; intervais, upward or downward, are imitated by similar 
progressions, but not always of the same distance; for nistance, an up- 
ward progression of a mnjor second may be imitated by an upward pro- 
gression of a minor second; a major third by a minor third; a fourth by 
a sixth, etc. Strict imitation repeats tbe exact mélodie progression of the 
original phrase. In imitation by contrary motion, upward progressions 
are imitated by downward oues, and vice versa. 
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650. What 18 a Canon te , 

A Canon is a composition in which two or more parts are introduced, 
one after the other, and proceed together in equal time, each imitating 
the one before it, note for note, so that ail parts hâve the same melody 
frora beginning to end. Canon is strict imitation. 

651. What is a Canon in Unison ? 

One in which ail the foUowing parts commence upon the same tone. 

652. What is a Canon in Octave ? 

One in which the foUowing parts begin an octave higher, or lower than 
the first. 

653. What is a Canon ofthe Seœnd, Third, Murth, Fifth, etc. f 
One in which the foilowing parts begin at the interval of second, third, 

fourth, fifth, etc., from the tone upon which the first started. 

654. Wîiat is a mixed Canon ? 

One in which the several parts begin at différent intervais. 

655. Wliat is a strict Canon ? 

One in which ail the laws are strictly observed. 

656. What is afree Canon ? 

One in which a devi.ition from the rules is necessary. One in which 
the melody in the first part is not strictly foUowed throughout. 

657. What iô ue RoiiDO? 

A higher development of art-work, in which the varions maternais are 
so woven together as to form a continuons web; the foundation of ail Art 
Forms. 

658. In how many forms is the Bondo divided ? 
Into five forms. 

659. How is the First Rondo Form constructed ? 

It has a Thème, consisting of two or more periods, foUowed by a Pas- 
sage, (or a long succession of short phrases in several keys,) and closes 
with the Thème and Conclusion made up of motives taken from the 
Thème or the Passage. 

660. What is tlie plan ofthe First Bondo Form ? 
Thème, Passage, Thème, Conclusion. 

661.' Ilow is the Second Bondo Form, constructed ? 

It has a principal Thème, which is foUowed by a secondary Thème in 
a new key, (calléd an Episode,*) after which the Thème re-appears, and 
the whole closes with a Conclusion. 

662. Wkat is the plan ofthe Second Bondo Form ? 
Thème, Episode, Thpme. Conclusion. 

663. How is the Third Bondo Form constructed ? 

It has a Thème, followed by an Episode in another key, after which the 

♦Dr. Marx, speaki-ngof the Second Rondo Form. says, ''The leadinpr from the 
Thème to the Episode, (by mcans ot a Passage,) is mostly unnecessary, and the leading 
back is rare." 
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Thème is repeated; then a Second Episode 4R the relative key, closing 
l«7ith the Thème aud Conclusion. 

664. WJiat is the plan ofthe Third Rondo Fo7*m ? 

Thème, Ist Episode, Thème; 2d Episode; Thème and Conclusion. 

665. How is the Fourth Bondo Form constrticted ? 

The Thème, first Episode and Thème are quite closely combined. 
Thèse are followed by the second Episode, which, in order to counterbal- 
ance the preceding, is constructed with emphatic completeness, while the 
whole is united by a recapitulation of the Thème and tiret Episode. 

666. WJiat is the j)lcin ofthe Fourth Bondo Form ? 

Thème, Ist Episot#, Thème; 2d Episode; Thème, Ist Episode; to 
> ^ ^ - ^ — ' ^ ^ 

which is sometimes added a Conclusion. 

667. Ho^D is the Fifth Bondo Fotifii constructed ? 

The Thème and tirst Episode are followed by a decided and extended 
Conclusion, ail of which are usually repeated; the second Episode alone 
forms a distinct portion of the work; after which appears the Thème, tirst 
Episode and Conclusion. 

668. Wîiat is the jylan of the Fifth Bondo Form ? 

It has three well rounded and distinct divisions, firmly united by a cen- 
tralidea, the Thème; viz.: Thème, Ist Episode, Conclusion; 2d Episode; 

Thème. Ist Episode, Conclusion. 
>^ -^ 

669. Wliat is a Sonatina ? 

A Sonatina is a work of two or three différent moveraents, each a com- 
plète rondo of itself, yet so united that we instinctively perceive them to 
belong together. 

670. WJiat is a Sonata ? 

A Sonata is a work consisting of three or four movements, one of which 
is usually slow. In sonatas of four movements, the third is more fre- 
quently a Scherzo, or Minuet, with Trio. (Applied Song-Form.) 

671. Wîiat is a Sufte ? 

The Suite is a form consisting of several movements— usually five— de- 
vised by Phillip Emanuel Bach, and practiced extensively by Handel, and 
other writers of that period : out of this form grew the Sonata, The Suite 
has lately been revived by Raff. 

672. What is an Overture ? 

The Overture is an orchestral composition of one movement, mostly in 
the Sonata or Sonatina form ; and, as its name implies, is used as an 
openlng to an Oratorio, Opéra, Concert or Drama. 

673. What is Chamber Music ? 

Duos, trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, septets, and octets, written for 
stringed instruments, or for pianoforte, and other instruments. 

674. Wîiat is the form of Chamber Music ? 

Classic chamber music is ail in the sonata form. There exista, howev- 
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er, many modem compositions in the suite form, designed for light com- 
binatious of instruments; sucli as the potpourri, fantasia, etc. 

675. WJuit is a Symphony ? 

The Symphony is a composition in the Sonata Form; but, being written 
for the full powers of a large orchestra, it is usually construcled upon a 
large and massive plan. It generally consists of an Introduction, Allegro, 
Andante, Scherzo, and Finale, each of which is more fuUy developed than 
is necessaiy in the Sonata. 

676. WJiat is a Concerto ? 

The Concerto is a composition of three movements in the Sonata Form, 
in which one instrument, or several concerting iaetrumeuts, perform the 
principal parts, accompanied by an orchestra. 

677. What is a Concertino? 

A small Concerto, limited to two movements. 

678. WJiat is a Nocturne? 

The Nocturne is a composition in variable form, (usually a variety of 
the Song-Form,) for piano or other instruments; and, as its name implies, 
has a character which accords with the calmness of a beautiful uight, or 
a quiet evening. 

679. WJiat is a Fantasia ? 

The Fantasia is a composition for a solo instrument, which is not bound 
by any particular form. Keys, modulations, arrangement of forms, in 
short, everything is surrendered to the composer's fancy. 

680. What is a Capriccio ? 

The Capriccio, or caprice, is a composition sometimes in the Sonata 
Form, sometimes in the Rondo Form, and sometimes assuming the unbri- 
dled license of the Fantasia. 

6P1. What is the Polonaise or Polacca? 

A composition in | measure, usually in the Rondo Form, having the 
rhythm of the Polish dance, from which it has taken its name. 

682. What is a Mazurka? 

A Polish national dance, or the music which accompanies it; its char- 
acteristic rhythm is: « 

i jrs j j I 

683. What is a Redowa? 

A slow and graceful dance tune, in | measure; its characteristic 
rhythm is:— o 

1 jrs Jij I 

684. WkatisaVoiSBLAt 

A dance tune,* orlginally in | measure, the characteristic rhythm of 
which is as folio ws:— « 

i J3g J3 1 

* Czerwinski gives the following interesting acconnt of the origin of the Polka. 
" Somewhere about the year 1831, a youiip: peasant girl, who was iu the service ot a 
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685. What is a Sohottische ? 

A dance tune similar to the Polka, but somewhat slower, of which the 
folio wing is the characteristic rhythm:— 

ÈJ3J1J J I 

686. What is a ^yALTzt 

A composition in triple measure, for a circular whirling dance, its usual 
rhythm is— - 

i.C3ijjj:3ij j iorj3ij jij J3IJ jiji 

687. WJiat is a Quickstep ? 

A lively, spirited marcii in | or | measure. 

688. W/iat is a March? 

A pièce of music designed or fitted to accompany and guide the move- 
ment of troops: its rhythm is:— 

/5IJ fïJ JIIJ J3J\ 

689. Wliàt is a Potpourri ? / 

A mélange oî différent airs, or mélodies, strung together; A medley: 
It has no definite form whatever. 

690. miatis a GAUOPt 

. A quick dance tune, generally in | measure. 

691. What is a Galopade ? 

A quick German dance tune; a Galop. 

692. What is a Fandango ? 

A lively Spanish dance tune, in | or | measure, much resembling the 
English Horn-pipe; it is usual to beat the time with castanets. The fan- 
dango was brought from Guinea by the negroes into the West Indies, 
and thence into Spain. 

693. Wiat is a Hornpipe ? 

An animated dance tune, which takes its name from the instrument 
formerly played during its performance. The instrument called the Horn- 
.pipe, is common in Wales, where it is called pib-cœm, It consists of a 
wooden pipe with a horn at each end, and holes at stated distances. 
Horn-pipe music is supposed to be of Engjish invention, and was origin- 
ally written in J measure. 

citizen of Elbeteiuitz, performed a dance of her own invention, one afternoon, for 
her own especial délectation, and sang a Buitable tune to it. The schoolniaeter, Jo- 
seph Nernda, who happenedto be présent, wrotedownthemelody, and the new dance 
was soon after publicly performed for the flrst time in Elbeteiuitz. About 1835 it 
made its entrance into Prague, aud then obtained the name of l*olka, from the Bohe* 
mian word Pulka, or half, from the half-step prévalent in it. Four years later, it 
■was carried to Yienna by a Prague band. In 1840, a dancing master of Prague danced 
the Polka, Avith great success, at the Odeon, in Pai-is, wheuce it fouud its way with 
extraordinary rapidity to every dancing room." 

[ It seems to me that the name must hâve been adopted because the dance was in- 
vented by a woman, as the word polka means a Polish woman; thus Pollca-jacket, a 
jacket worn by a woman, etc. Ail names of Polish gentlemeii, which end in i hâve 
their correspouding names for ladies which end lu a; for example, if a gentlcmau's 
name be Witchowski, his wife's name would be Witchowska.— Ed.] 
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694. WhatisaJiQ^. 

A light brisk tune, generally m | measure. 

695. WhatisaREELt 

A lively dance tune, pecuiiar to Scotland. It is generally in J measure, 
but sometimes in |. The Eeel is characterized by a reeling or whirling 
motion. 

696. W/iat is a Quadrille ? 

A French dance, consisting of a set of five consécutive movements, viz: 
*'La Pantaldn^^* *'La Poule," "L'ete,'* '*La Trenise ou Pastourelle," and 
"La Finale." It is performed by four couples placed in quadrangular 
position, iience the name Quadrille. 

697. What is a CJotillon ? 

A lively animated dance tune, generally written in | measure. 

698. Whatisa^CE^A^t 

That portion of an opéra called a scène. The term is applied by the 
Italians to a portion of an opéra comprised in any one entire composition. 

699. Tf^aris a Canzonet ? 

A diminutive of canzone ; and in Italy signifies a little or short song in 
one, two, or three parts. In England it is applied to a song in two or 
three parts. 

700. What is a Cavatina? 

A short air of one movement, with little répétition of words, and which 
is sometimes preceded and relieved by a recitative. 

701. What is a Fanfare ? 

A short, lively, loud, and warlike pièce of music, composed for trum- 
pets and kettle-drums; also the name of a lively little pièce performed on 
hunting horns, in the chase. 

702. What is a Cadenza? 

An extempore flourîsh of voice or instrument at the end of a period, or 
plirase; and is introduced ad lib. by the performer. It should partake of 
the gênerai character of the pièce, be sung with one breath, and ended 
with a trill. The first tone is generally sung loud, and held, to indicate 
its introduction to the accompanying performers. 

703. WJiat is an Etude ? 

A composition which is intended, or may serve for a study. It difiers 
frora the Exercise in that the Etude bas an artistic purport, and the Exer- 
cise has not. 

704. What is an AriaI 

An accompanied song for a solo voice. It is either in the Rondo-Form, 
or Sonata-Form, but with the second part abbreviàted or omitted. 

705. What is a Reoftative ? 

It is a song which does not take the form of a melody, neither does it 
conform to the strict value of notation, nor to fixed musical rhythm; but 
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strives in ils rhythm and succession of tones, to imitate as far as possible 
tlie declainatory accents of speech. It lias no determiued nieasure, 
although it is usually written in J measure, merely to assist the eye. 

706. W7iat are the names of the Ecclesiastical Forms of vocal miisic? 
The Chant, the Choral, the Hymn, the Sentence, the Anthem, the 

Motette, the Cantata, the Mass, and the Oratorio. 

707. What is the Chaut? 

The most ancient and simple form of choral music. It consists of words 
recited to musical tones, without musical measure. 

708. What is the Choral? 

A simple sacred tuue of one period, (possibly two,) designed to be sung 
in unison by the congrégation, as an act of divine worship. 

709. W/iatist/ieRYyiif'i 

A song of praise or thanksglving to God ; a choir Tune of one or two 
periods. It differs from the Choral in that it is intended to be sung by 
trained singers, and consequeutly admits of more elaborate voice-relations; 
and may be diversitied by the introduction of certain phrases for Solo 
voices, which is never ahowable in the Choral. 

710. What is a Sentence ? 

A short scriptural text set to music: it seldom extends be3^ond one or 
two periods. 

711. W7iat is an Anthem? 

A composition which is more elaborate than the Sentence; it common- 
ly con tains several periods, and is a freer setting of scriptural texts. It is 
derived from the Greek word antiphon, signifying response. The most 
ancient form of church music was the AntiphonJ^—** an Anthem sung 
alternately by a choir, or congrégation, divided into two parts." 

712. Wliat is a Motette? 

There are two kinds of Motette. ** The firet takes the form of an 
ecclesiastical Cantata, consisting of several separate movemeuts of différ- 
ent forms, such as solo, trio, chorale, fugues, etc. The second is a choral 
composition, (mostly of devotional character,) in which, after a cautabile, 
or figurated introduction, (or without it,) a fugal thème is carried througb 
once, then a second time, and then a third time, and finally ends with- 
this, or the introductory movement, or with a separate closing phrase." 
It undoubtedly should hâve a place between the Anthem and Cantata. 
ITowPver, in America, it is commonly used as synonymous with Anthem. 

713. W/iat is a Cantata? 

An extensive composition, combining recitatives, airs, choruses, etc., 
in which différent feelings and circumstances of lyrical or dramatic inter- 
est are represented in a combiued form : though dramatic, it is never in- 
tended for a theatrical performance in costnme. 

714. WhatisaUAsa? 

** The communion service, or the consécration and oblation of the Host 
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iu the Roman Catholîc Churches." High Mass is that which Is Bung or 
chanteil, and Low Mass is that which is read. Iligh Mass usually consists 
of a séries of Choruses, Soles, Trios, Quartets, etc., twelve m number, 
(alwaj'S with the sarae words,) viz, : Kyrie Eleisou, Gloria in Excelsis, (in 
four parts, viz.: Gloria, Qui Tollis, Quonium, and Et cura Sancto Spirito;) 
Credo, (in three parts, viz.: Credo, Et iuc^natus, and Et resurexit,) — 
Sunctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and Dona nobis Pacem, 

715. What is^n Oratorio? 

A sacred composition, consisting of Arias, Recitatives, Duets, Trios, 
Choruses, etc., with full orchestral accoinpaniments. The subject is 
generally taken froni the Scriptures. It is suug aud recited without action 
or any of the adjuncts of theatric:;! represeutation. Originallyllie Oratorio 
was a sacred opéra, but scenory, costume, and action havc becn dono 
away with, and it has been elevated to a dignity commcnsurate wilh the 
character of the sacred events it portrays. The Oratorio was derived from 
the religions tragedy in the middle âges, of which it présents a modified 
form. Its origiu lias generally been ascribed to St. Phillipo Neri, who, in 
1510, formed the célébra ted congrégation of the Oratory in Rome; one of 
the objects of which was to deter young people from profane amusen^ts 
by rendering religions services as attractive as possible. The term Oratorio 
has been loosely applied to a class of compositions which require scenery, 
costumes, and acting for their performance. 

716. What are the names ofthe secular vocal forms ? 

The Ballad, the Song, the Solfeggio, the Glee, the Madrigal, the 
Operetta, the Opéra Bouffe, and the Grand Opéra. 

717. What is a Ballad? 

It was formerly a dancing song, (from Italian balîare, to dance, hence 
the Word ** bail," a social dancing party.) In modem usage, however, it 
is a popular song, either sentimental or a narrative,, in simple stanzas, 
each usually sung to the same tune. 

718. What is a So^gJ 

Song is a term which, in a gênerai sensé, covers ail utterances with 
musical modulations of the voice, whether of the human voice or that of a 
bird. It is more usually applied to a simple composition of one or two 
periods, set to either sacred or secular words. It differs from tho Ballad, 
particularly, in that the Ballad is never set to sacred words. 

719. W7iat is a Solfeggio ? 

An exercise written for the voice; so named from the syllables do, re^ 
mi, etc., which are applied to the tones of the key, in the use of which, 
both pronunciation and voice are cultivated at once. 

720. WhcUisaYocAUSE^ 

An exercise which is intended to be practiced with vowels entlrely, 
chiefly the vowel a (ah); an Etude. 

721. WhatisaGhEEl 

A composition for three or more voices, generally of a light and secular 
character. It is of modem English oriçin. 
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722. TF^a^'s « Madrigal? 

A more elaborate vocal composition than tlie Glee, In five or six parts. 

723. Wliat is an OperettaI 

A short, light, musical drama; a diminutive Opéra. 

724. What is an Opéra Bouffe ? 
A<îomicOpera. 

725. What is a Grand Opéra? 

AlyricDrama, consisting of Airs, Recitatives, Choruses, etc., enrichcd 
with magnificent scenerj-, ar*d oLher décorations. It is intended to be 
t)erformed witli tragic and passionate action. 

726. TF7^an"5rt DuETÎ 

A pièce of music written for two voices, or instruments. 

727. Tf^a^ & a Trio? 

A pièce of music written for tliree voices, or instruments. 

728. WJtat is a Terzetto? 

A liglît composition, eitiier sacred or secular, for three voices; a Tria 

729. What is a Quartet ? 

ii^piece of music written for four voices, or instruments. 

730. What is a Quintetî 

A pièce of music written for five voices, or instrument» 
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THE UNISON PASSAGE. See 86. 



piiiËi&plpËEi 



f=p- 



ifcrp; 



int 



-*— r- 






,K I \ J. ^ t:- J.J. 



<5:-3-l— ^*^>^P-«— ^^-1 — ^— l--! — J-«-«--fl..j 


-^■4- — '^- ^— ^ i i J -M 



Ex. 26. 



DA CAPO. «STec 86. 

Fine. 



Dr. T. Hastikgs. 
B.C. 



îeeTî: 



àEf'i^. 



^'-^^- 



^^iës^iia 



Ex. 27. 



DAL SEGNO. See 88. 



I 



a? 



Î£E 



=^F=r 



:g= 



F 






-'.c 



M 



i>.S. 



:^= 






w==r 



Ex. 28. 



?2=:^ 



I — 1-^\ 



TRIPLETS. iSiCe i 



^^^ft^m^m 
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Ex. 30. 



SYNCOPATION. See 91. 









I M . 



-| -p?- 






1 



1 



I 



Ex. 31. 



ACCIDENÏALS. &e/t 102. 



^pil^ip^ppS^gjsgïJ 



Ex. 32. 



i 



CHROMATIC SCALE. Stt 100. 
Ascending. 



^-^-^ 



-^- 



=^j{. 



^|i^3? 



>sr-^ ^ 



Permanent Names— C, Cf. D, D$, E, F, F$, G, GJ. A, A{, B, C. 
Syllable Names— Do, Di, Re, Ri, Mi, Fa, Fi, Sol, Si, La, Li, Si, Do. 
Pronounced— Doe, Dee,Ray,Ree, Mee,Fah,Fee, Sole,See, Lali, Lee, See, Doe. 

Numéral Name— 1, $1, 2, «2, 3, 4, $4, 6, Jo, 6, $6, 7, 8. 



Ex. 33. 




Descending. 






Permanent Names— C, B, B^, A. Afe, G, Gfe, F, E, Ejy, D, D|y, C. 
Syllable Names— Do, Si, Se, La, Le, Sol, Se, Fa, Mi, Me, Re, Re, Do. 
Pronounced — Doe, See, Say, Lah, Lay, Sole, Say,Fah,Mee,May,Ray,liah,Doe. 

Numéral Names— 8, 7, ^7, 6, feS, 5, feS, 4, 3, feS, 2, ^2, 1. 



Ex. 34. THE G SCALE. See 112 k 113. 

With G Clef. With F Clef. 



i 



3 



:€?z.^ 



Z3r 



^^ 



^^^^■ 



:p 



-<5'- 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 

G, A, B, C, D. E. F% G. G, A, B, C, D, E, Ff, G. 

BEif ABK. — The position of the scale with the C clef being always the same npnn the 
staff as the G clef, it is not considered necessary to occupy time and space by illustrat- 
ing it. ' 



Ex. 35. 

With G Clef. 




THE D SCALE. See 114 & 115. 

With F Clef. 



J_ 



r^:=22: 



-^- 



là^m^^z 



I22I 



^JSL 



1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, 
D. E, F|, G, A, B, Cf. D. 



1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 
Do. Re, Mi, Fa. Sol, La, Si, Do. 
D. E. F|. G, A, B, C$, D. 
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THEORY OF MUSIO. 



[BooxII. 



Ex. 36. 



THE A SCALE. See 116 & 117. 



ti 



m 



With G Clef. 



m 



3; 



With F Clef. 



-^^rzzi 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Be, Mi, Fa^ Sol, La, Si, Do. 
A, B, qj. D, E, I^. G|, A. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do,Re,Mi, Fa^ Sol, La, Si, Do. 
A, B, Qi D. E, Ft,Qt A. 



Ex. 37. 



THE £ SCALE. See 118 & 119. 



With G Clef. 



With F Clef. 




1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 

Do, Be, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 

E, TtOt^A, B, C$, DJ, E. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do,Be,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
E,I1,G|,A,B, Cjf,Dt,E. 



Ex. 38. 



THE B SCALE. Su 120 & 121. 



tà 



m 



With G Clef. 



m^ 



w- 



dr^z^^EE 



With F Clef. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 

Do, Re, Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Sf, Do. 

B. C},Dt,E,Il.G«,AJ. B. 

THE SCALE OF ¥%. See 
With 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do,Be,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
B,CJ,Dt,E,F«,GJP,AJ.B. 



i G Clef. 



122 k 123. 



Ex. 39. 

M U With G Clef. . Witn sr uier. 



With F Clef. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7. 8. 
Do,Re,Mi.Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 
rt,GJ,A$.B,Ct.DJ,Eîf,il. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do,Be.Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 

I^GftA},B.CJ,D|,E|,ï:if. 



Ex. 40. THE F SCALE. See 124 & 126. 

With G Clef. With F Ciel 



1 



:^=2= 



^?^ 



t 



z^EE. 



m 



ZS. 



-^6h 



+ 

, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 

Do. Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 

F, G, A, Bk, C, D, E, F. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La^ Si, Do. 
F, G, A, Bk, C. D, E, F. 



Ex. 41. THE SCALE OF B^. Sm 126 & 127. 

With G Clef. With F Clef. 



i 



i 



zez. 



-6^- 



i£^ 



-{9- 



-^5h 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa^ Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Bb, C. D. % F, G. A, Bk. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Bb, C, D, Eb, F, G, A, Bfe. 
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Ex. 42. THE SCALE OF Efe. See 128 & 129. 

With G Clef. Witli F Clef. 



-6h 



~JSll 



1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi. Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Efe, F, G, Afe, % C, D, Et. 

Ex. 43. THE SCALE OF Afe. 

With G Clef. _ -e. 




'^, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Ek, F, G. Afc Bh, C. D, Efe. 

^ee 130 & 131. 

With F Clef. 



^ 



giÉ 



:® 



m 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. Si, Do. 
Ak, B|ï, C, Dfe, Et, F, G, A|2. 

Ex. 44. THE SCALE OF Dfe. 

With G Clef. 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8. 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 
Afe, Bfe, C, D|2, Et, F, G, % 



Ë£ 



/Sfetf 132 & 133. 

With F Clef^ 



3zi:^j 



.-«^-^ 



m 



-h 



âiâi 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do, Re. Mi. Fa, Sol.La, Si. Do. 
Dt. Et, F, Gt, At. Bt, C, Dt. 

Ex. 46. THE SCALE OF Gt- 

With G Clef. _ 



m 



-^- 



1 



$ 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Do.Re.Mi, Fa, Bol, La, Si. Do. 
Dt. Et.F. Gt,At,Bt. a Dt. 

Stt 134 h 135. 

With F Clef. 



k-^ 



:5^-- 



T" 



m^^^s. 



''^^- 



1. 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8. 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Do,Re, Mi, Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. Do, Re,Mi,Fa,Sol,La, Si, Do. 

Gt. At, Bt, et. Dt, Et. F. Gt- ' Gt, At, Bt, Ct. Dt, Et, F. Gt- 

A remarkable feature of this scale is that it is produced \ipon the organ and piano 
by pressing the same keys which are required to produce the scale of F$ [See Ex. 39.) 



Ex. 46. 



SCALE OF A MINOR. Set 136 to 141. 
Harmonie Form. 



V * 1 ' ■ ■ 




!_,_ 


A 


rm ' ^ if^' ~^ ^ tf/-? ! 1 1 


\s\j 1 1 ■ ^ a i^ ^fi^ f> Ji ' 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 8. 7, 6. 6, 4, 3, 2, 
La. Si, Do, Re, Mi. Fa, Si, La, La. Si. Fa, Mi. Re, Do, Si, 

Ex. 47 SGATiE OF A MINOR. See 139. 

Mélodie Form. 
n 


1. 
La. 




V ■ 




T 
La. 


A 


Pn U *^^- <^ ^^^t Li 


1. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8. 8, 7, 6, 6, 4, 3, 2, 
L», Si, Do, Re. Mi, Fi, Si, La, La. Sol. Fa. Mi, Re. Do. Si, 
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Remakx.— That the learuer may clearly understand there Ib no such thiog as a 
Mélodie Minor Key, it will only be necessary to state that tbe cborda of the Tonic, 
Sub-doiniiiaut and Domiuaut, coutaiu ail tbe touea uecessai-y for tbe mauifeeting of a 
key, in eitber majo. or miuor. ïbus, tbe seveu toues wbicb mauifest tbe key of C 
m^}or, are ail uoutaiued lu tbe tbree oborda of C, F, aud G,; e. g.: 

Dom. 
&'.a. Ton, .^. 



As tbese cbords must be major cbords, t. e., must eacb be niade up of a major tbird 
and perlect liftb, — it necesgarily folio ws tbat tbese tbree cbords ûx tbe order of iuter- 
vals lu tbe major key; t. e. 1 is tixed, beiug bftb of tbe Sub-domiiiaut cbord; 2 is 
fixed. beiug liftb of tbe Domiuaut cbord; 3 is fixed, beiug tbird et Tonic cbord; 4 is 
flxed, beiug fuudameutal of Sub-domiuaut cbord; 6 is fixed, beiug fiftb of Touic 
cbord; G is fixed, beiug tbird of Sub-domiuaut cbord; V is fixed, beiug tbird of Domi- 
nant cbord. By aualyziug it will be fouud tbat tbe order of iutervals is at tbe rame 
time establisbed. 8o iu tbe miuor key tbe tt>ues, (and coiisequeutly tbe order of in- 
tervais,) are tixed by tbree principal cbords, tbus: 

S.d. Ton.^"""- 



Ex. 49. 



^«g= 



^^ri 



-^w- 



Ab will be seen, 7 is fixed. a minor second below 8, being tbird of tbe Dominant 
cbord; (Domiuaut cbords, wbetber major or miuor, must alivay s hâve major Uiirds;) 
6 is fixed, being tbird of tbe Sub-domiuaut cbord; (tbe Sub-dominaut cbord of a 
miuor key must always hâve a minor tfiird;) tbus is establisbed tbe augmented second, 
between 6 aud 7. 

ïbis order is perfectly consistent from a barmonic stand point, as will be seen by 
the foUowing cadence: 



==r 



=t: 



-g — ^^_^s,_g^ — B 



Ex. 60. 



The following example will show tbe impossibility of harmonizing the Melodio 
Idinor Scale in any acceptable mauner: 



Ex. 61. 



MELODIC MINOR SCALE. 



Harmonixed according to Oie ascending 
forai. 



Ex. 62 



Harmomzed according to the descending 
form. 




=^Pff 



Ê^^ 



Byplayiiig tbese two exercispR, tlie absnrdity will bocome apparent. But. It will 
be ohjectod. we frcqueutly meet rxauiples of the Mélodie foi-m. True, but tbey are 
always eitber papsiug toues. appop^iiaturas. or iu some otber way counected witli tbe 
eupbony of tl«e passage. Tlie following are Rêverai instances of déviation from tbe 
true minor key, with reasons for tbeir occurrence: 
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Sx. 64. 




At a, the minor character of tbe passage is establisbed by thc Ejj; aud ^ye can afford 
to aller the 6th for the Kake of cuphouy; but et 0, we are obligea to lise Ajj to ivnid 
destroying the miner character of tho i^assage, as would be the case had \\e usod A 
iuâtead. 



Ex. 65. 



At c it was necessai^ to employ Tf for tho sake of eiaphony, as iu many similai i'x» 
stances orp<\Bsiug toues and appoggiaturas. 

Cases luay arise wheu it wilî be uecessary, also, to writeboth 6th and 7th miuor, sa 
the lollowiug, from Weber, will show : 




Ex. 66. 



^ÊË 



:bz=- 



^^2jê^^^ 



w^* 



^mû 



The followlug quotation, from Beethoven, Is conclusiro évidence that for the e>ul:e 
of euphouy and smooth voice-leading alone, are the iutervals c the Mélodie Scale 
employed. 

Beethoven. 



Ex. 67. 





SCALE OF E MINOR.— (Relative of G MÀJoa.) 
See 142 & 143. 



La si do re mi fa si la la si fa mi rc do si la. 
12345 6 7887 05 43 21 



La B\ do rc rai fa si la. 
123 45G78 



Ex. 69. 



SCALE OF B MINOR.— (Relative of D Major.) 
See 144 k 145. 




r^*^ 



*^ 



Pfe^E^= 



La si do re mi fa si la la si fa ml re do si la. 
1 2 34 5 G 788*7 G5 4 3 21 



La si do re mi fa si la. 
12 3 46 678 
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THEORY OF MUSIC. 



[BOOK II. 



Ex. ÔO. 



SCALE OF FJ MINOR.— (Relative of A Majob.) 
See 146 & 147. 



-#-*- 



^JM?^fe 



^mz 



ZSIiT 



mm^ 



La si do re mi fa si la la ei fa mi re do si la. 
12345678876Ô4321 



La si do re mi fa si la. 
12345678 



Ex. 61. 



SCALE OF CJ MINOR.— (Relative of E Majob.) 
See 148 & 149. 




^^^ 



êft 



,^h^. 



i 



^r^ 



"^^^ 



La si do re mi fa Bi la la si fa ml ro do si la. 
1234567887654321 



La si dore mi fa si la 
12 345678 



Ex. 62 



SCALE OF G% MINOR.— (Relative of B Majob.) 
See 150 & 151. 



■'^E^^S^É^^^SE= ^, 



ia^ 



I 



La si do re mi fa si la la si fa mi re do si la. 
123 45 6788 765 4 3 21 



La si do re mi fa si la 
123 45678 




SCALE OF D$ MINOR.— (Relative of DJ Majob.) 
See 152 & 153. 



2I*= 



Zj^r 



^«=^ 



iSjfe^ 



il 



La si do re mi fa si la la si fa mi re do si la. 
12 34567887 6 543 2 1 



La si do re mi fit si la 
12345678 



£x. 64. 



SCALE OF D MINOR.— (Relative OF F Majob.) 
See 154 & 1Ô5. 



ffi 



=^^^ 



f 



m 



s:*; 



-*-*- 



La si do re mi fa si la 
12 34 5 678 



la si fa mi re do si la. 
87654321 



La si do re mi fa si la 
12 345678 



Ex. 65. 



SCALE OF G 



MINOR. — (Relative of By Majob.) 
See 156 & 157. ' 



^^^E 



âË 



^ 



ZMiî: 



-#-•- 



La si do re mita si la 
123 45G78 



la si fa mi re do si la. 
8 76 54321 



La si do re mi fa si la 
1234 5 678 



Ex. 66. 



SCALE OF C MINOR.— (Relative of EJy Majob.) 
Se^ 158 & 159. 



^^ 



m 



^^ 



-*-»- 



fci?^ 



La si do re mi tsL si la 
1 23 45 678 



ZM.^ 



■B^ 



•-*- 



la si fa mi re do si la. 
876 5 432 1 



La si do re mi fa si la 
123 45 678 
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Ex. 67. • 



8CALE OF F MINOB.— {Relative or Af^ Hajob.) 
See 160 & 161. 



t 



ÉÈ 






^is^a^^^ag 



La 8J 
1 2 



do re mi fs si la la si fa mi re do ei la. 
345 67887 654 321 



La si do re mi fa si la 
12346 678 



Ex. 68. 



SCÂLE OF 1% MINOR— (Belativk of 1% Major. 
See 162 & 163. 



b^ 



::#=t 



ït|t^ 



^-^^^ 



'm,m 



^^ 



La si 
1 2 



do re mi fa si la la si fa mi re do si la. 
34 6 6 78 87 6 54 321 



La si do re mi fa si la 
1234 5678 



Ex. 69. 



SCAO: OF £(^ MINOB— (Relative of 6|7 Majob.) 
See 164 & 165. 




W^^ 



zf-w- 



'm 



do re mi fa si la la si fa mi re do si la. 
34 567887-6 54321 



La si dore mi fa Si la 
1 2345678 



The following table will sliow jit a glance the différent transpositions, 
major ancj minor, with their several signatures. The larger notes repre- 
sent One (Do) of the major key; and thesmalier notes represent One (La) 
of thereUitive minor key. 

Ex. 70. 

Key of I Key of 1 Key of 
C. G. D. 



Key of I Key of 1 Key of I Key of 1 Key of 1 Key of | Key of | 
I Oue. Oue. Que. Oue. Oue. One. Oue. 







Key of ; 
^ï^ I 



Kevof 



Key of 

Afe. 



Keyof 



Keyof 



^^^^^^^^m 



One. 



One. 



One. 



One. 



9—f —h-b 



m^^m^ 
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Ex. 71. 

TEANSPOSITTOÎT B¥ SHAErS. 



THEORY OP MUSIQ 

MAJOR KE YS 



[BOOKII 



A 

6$ 
G 

ft 
F 
E 
dt 
I> 
c| 
O 






7 si 



. «Do 

. 7 Si 



rss..:. 



ifSS 



7 Si 3 m 



6 La* 



7 Èi 
G La 



. eu 



^I^,- 



I : 



Si; 



I 



gj)t) 4Ea 



7 Sil,^ 



'I I I 

7 SI 3iU *ila3Re 



Mi 



II 
4Fa|. 



SU 






âUeBSiïliniû 






4V^ 
! Mi' 



l Do 4 Fa . 

..,.:îMi;,.;,,î!Ue 



|53«>] L INï 4 1' li 
J ..... 3Mf 



C$1 I 

C ! Il Do 



. 2 Re 



I 



. 2Rb. 

.1 1,.:. 



IDo 



|i I - 

»! aile...,. lDo[ 



6 


6 


■< 


;i,* 


n 


S 




^ 




^ 




V^ 


. 


& 


o 






c 


^ 


>ï 


>. 


>^ 


>i 


>-, 








i> 




tJ 


Ï4 


^ 


M 


^ 


M 


F^ 



c 

JB 



G 



F 



C 
B 



G 



F 

B 



TRANSPOSITION BY FLATS. 







CQ 














K 








SB 










S 


08 

O 




es 
C 


1 

^ 


4à 

X 


o 


H 


H 


N 


N 


co 


S 


o 




G 


1) 


4) 






h 






P 


s 


^ 




;: 


S 


■S 


ea 


et 


ë 


n 


es 


CD 


^0 


ë 


ce 


Ff 


Kc, 














OQ 


œ 


œ 


OQ 


œ 


CQ 



«Do' 
7 Si. 



6 La 



6 La 



SSol 



4 Fa 
3 Mi 



2Re 



So\ 



^8 Do'. 

SiL 



B 
A 
G 

êlîolgb 



6Lî.'.....;7 SijF 



4 Fa 
3Jli 



2 Ile' 
IDo! 



8 Do 
Si 

6 La 



5 Sol 



IDo 



I .' I 11 
5Sol' l6La et^ 



4 Fa 
3 Mi 



4 Fa, 
3 Mi 



2Re 

IDo 



6 La |! 



H 



2Re 



IDo 



j8Do'5Sol à\f 

Si .... C 

'4Fa B 
I 

3 Mi 1% 
A 

5Sol2Re ab 
G 
4 Fa 1 Do gb 

3Mil F 

E 
eb 
B 

% 
C 



2Re 



IDo 



pci 


^ 


â' 


-4> 


^ 


é 


«M 












O 


O 


O 


o 


O 


O 


►> 


>> 


5*» 


>» 


>> 


►» 




0» 






V 




M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 



Part n.] ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Ex. 72. M I N O R K E Y S 
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TSAItiaPOSlTlON BY SHARPS. 

5 II ' ' 
^ Il ^ 



a; 

««, 

o; 

r! 

dit! 

"i 

^i 

B 

A 

g«; 

o 

I 
d« 

JD 

c« 
C 
B 

a« 
A 



...'<^LU 



7 ^i..... 



HU 



: I 



..-..j7 SL.,. 



iSFiL 



6 Fa 
Mi 



, eFii',....'. 



riMllTÏ4Ut? 



;7 SI 



7 SI 



H 141. 1 lift . , . . 



SI 5 !lf 1 



G Ffe 



1^ I 
2 !ïi 5JÏI 






âMilLa 4 Ile 



4 ile 3 Do 






Asii.iJiiJ 



:îDo! L 

âatL!.,!lLa 



ILil. 



u 


(4 


j^ 


o 


O 


o 


a 


â 


a 


1^ 


a 


« 


^ 


» 


m 


o 


•s 


o 


>t 




>> 




<l> 


(U 


M 


M 


M 



?î 


( î? 


i O 


>^ 




1 ^ 


! C3 




S 


S 


' ^ 


P. 


& 


^ 


is 


S 










o 


o 


1 o 


o 


t^ 




>> 


ï» 




3) 


1 '^ 




(4 


1 »4 


i M 


M 



A 
G 



F 



TRANSPOSITION BY FLATfl. 



C 
B 



A 
G 



F 



JD 



C 
B 
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1 

s 


1 


3 

Ë 

c 


et 


1 


^ 


t^ 


h 


U^ 


ce 


, ?, 


Êi 


S 


£ 


9 










3 




^ 




-E 


s: 




a 


sz. 


3 




i. 


« 


El 


Si 


ûi 


£ 


tfî 
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Ex. 73. 



THEORY OF MUSIC. 

PASSING TONES. See 166. 

Essential Tones of the Melody. 



[BOOKlI. 
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The melody euliveued by Passiug ïones. 
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Ex. 74. 



APPOGGIATURAS. ,S« 167. 






T^zrw 



-0-0^L-^-r 



Ex. 76. 



AFTEB TONES. See 170. 



•^ Writtra. Pci9HiB6d. , 



Remabk. — There are other embelliBhments, grâces aiid ornameuts. encb as Dottbls 
Appoogiatuiu., the Tubn, the Mobdkmt, the Tbill, the Double Tbill, the Tbhx 
Chain, the Gademza, etc., which it is Dot thoaght best to iutroduce hère. 



Ex. 76. 



ACCIACCATUBA. See 169. 



f.| JT^-^^jJ ^.j^Éz^l^iii^à z^l^ - iz^j gja: 



Ex. 77. 



Ex. 78. 



THE FIVE DEGREES OF POWER. See 172 to 177. 
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CEESCENDO. ^cc 177. 




ILLUSTBATIONS OP 



PART SECOND 



[TJie figures refer to tàe corresponding questions in Part ILBook /.] 



Ex. 82. 



INTERVALS. 
PRIMES. See 186 to 195, inclusive. 

4- 
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' Perfect. 



Auginented. 



I 



Ex. 83. INTERVALS OF THE KEY OF C. ^ee 187 to 192. 

AU the Seconds in the key. Ail the Thirds in the kej. 



P-- 




AU the Fourths in the key. 



Ail the Fifths in the key. 






Perfect. 



Aug- 
mented. 



Perfect. 



Dimin- 
ished. 



S 



Ail the Sixths in the key. 

J_ 



AU the Sevenths in the key. 



-I- 
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Mi^or. 



Minor. 



lîajo 



Ex. 84. 
Pbimes. iSie«195. Seconds. See\^. 



Thirds. See 197. Fourths. See 198. 



S 



I " I i I ^ '^ 

Perfect. Aug. M^jor. Minor. Ang. M^). Min. Dim. Perf. Dim. Aug. 



1 
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FiFTHS. S«e 199. SiXTHS. See 200. Sevenths. Sm 201. Octaves. See202. Ninths. Stx 203. 






Puif. Dim. Aug. Maj. Miu. Aug. Maj. Miu. Dim. Perf. Dim. Maj. Miu. Aug. 
Ex. 86. CHROMATIC HALF-SÏEPS akd MINOR SECONDS. -Sec 232 aud 233. 



-J— , JT^ L ff -J— ^ ^# J 



Cui-o. half-Kteps or Aug. Priiu.s. Diatoiiic balt-stipH or Miuor Seconds. 
Ex. 86. PuiMEb Inverted. Set 249 uud 250. 



-^ ^ 
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Ex. 87. 



Per. Prime. Per. Oct. Aug. Prim«. Dim. Oct. 
Seconds Inverted. Sec 251 to 253. 



P 



^ 



Miu.2d. Mnj. 7tli. Maj. 2d. Miu. 7th. Aug.2d. Dim. 7th. 
TTt- 88. Thirds Inverted. See 254 to 256. 




Ex. 80. 



Dim. 3d. Aug. 6tli. Miu. 3d. Maj- 6tli. Maj. 3d. Miu. CtL. 
Fourths Inverted. See 257 to 259. 



^^ 



^ 
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Dim.4th. Aug. 5th. Per. 4th. Per. 5th. Aug. 4tli Dim. 5th. 
Ex. 00. FiFTHs Inverted. See 260 to 262. 




Dim. 6th. A\ig. 4th. Per. 5th. Per. 4tli. Aug. 5tb. Dim. 4th. 
Ex. 91. SiXTHs Inverted. See 263 to 265. 

L 




t2«^=ïi25z 
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liin.6tb. M%j.3d. Maj. 6th. Min. 3d. Aug. 6th. Dim. 3d. 



PastIL] 
Ex. 92. 



ILLUSTRATITE. 

Sevenths Invebted. See 266 to 268. 

I 
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Dim.Tth. Aug.2d. Min. 7th. Maj.2d. Maj. 7tli. Min. 2d, 
Ex. 93. Octaves Inveeted. See 2G9 and 270. 



.ÏSÉZ 
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Ex. 94. 



m 



Per. Oct. Per. Prime. Dim. Oct. Aug. Prime. 
NiNTHS INVEKTED. Scc 271 and 272. 



^-^. 
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Ex. 95. 

Triad of D. 



Maj. 9th. Min. 7th. Min. 9th. Maj. 7tli. Aug. 9tli. Dim. 7th. 
TRIADS. See 31G also 282. 
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Triad of F. Triad of A. 



Triad of C. 

^ OFiftb. 

SETliird.:^ 

m'C rcndamcntal. _ 



I 17" I ■ ^~Z I «"ï Flhh. H"- SETIiird'. — | 

LfoT SA FlftS: I ig AThird. "T. I jg A Fpndamentâi: | T 1 

r \STT 3 P Third. — "JUJ Zmi FFaadMEiSfiir 1 ! I 1 

W D FudamentâE t ■" 



TRIADS AND POSITIONS. S,'e 317, 318 & 319. 
Ex. 96. 

Triad of C. Triad of Triad of E. Triad of F. 



i 



EEEjE 
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i 
Istpo. 2d.po. 3d.po: l8t.po. 2d.po. M.po: Ist.po. 2d.po.3d.po: l6t.po,2d.po.3d.po: 

Triad of A. Triad of B. 



Ex. 97. Triad of G. 

M î 



i 



EsIEEg^ 



lst.po. 2d.po. 3d. po. Istpo. 2d. po. 3d. po. Ist. po. 2d.po. Sd.po. 

ALL THE TRIADS IN C MAJOR. See 299 to 308. 
Ex. 98. 

Super- Med- Snb- Domi- Hub- 8nb- 
Prineipal. Triads in C Major: Tonic. touic. iaiit. domiuîint. liant, mediaut. tonic. 






T nr, V. 



I, n, m, IV, V, 



I 



m 



vn°. 
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BmcABK. — ^It will be noticed tbat ail nu^or triade are iudicated by luge Boman 
bumerals, and ail minor ti-iads by Biiiall Boman uumei-alii,wliile the diminiBbed triads 
ue indicated by small Boman numérale to which a cipbcr is added, and the augmented 
triade by large Boman numérale to which an accent mark le added. 



ALL THE TBUDS IN A MINOB. ^ee 309 to 315. 
£x. 99. 

Touic. Super-tonic. Mediaut Sub-domiuant. Dominant. Sub-Mediant. Sub-tonic. 



r -g ^-| \ r-H - 
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Ex. 100 



I, n, Iir, IV, V, VI, vii°. 

TBIADS INDICATED BY FIGUBES. See 329 & 330. 

I . I j ! I 
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Ex. 101. INVEBSIONS OF TBIADS. 

pi 111 


1 J 


'V ' • 1* 




J 4 ï " 1 


' JL 1 ^ » 


m m j ■- 


mm II 


'fr^ M M m 


m m ê 


-m # m 1 


<\S J 9 9 ^ 




J t ^ r ♦ ^ ■♦ 

1 Direct Form. See 337. First Inversion. See 338. 


Second Inversion. See 340. 
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Ex. 102. 
DOMINANT SEVENTH IN 0. See 344 to 347. SAME IN FOTJB PABTS. 
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Ex. 103. 

IMVKBSIONS OF DOMINANT SEVENTHS. 

See 348 to 351. 



Ex. 104. 
Sevenths of n Major. 
See 356 to 358. 
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Cliord of the Seventh of vno Migor. 
Ses 359 & 360. 
Ex. 106. 
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Chord of the Seveuth of n*» Minor. 
See 361. 
Ex. 106. 
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Ex. 107. Ex. 108. 

Cborda of the Dlminisbed SerenUt. &« 362 & 363. Chords of the Ninth. S«« 364 te 366. 

M^jor. Minor. 
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Ex. 109. ALTERED CHORDS. 

The Augmented Triad. See 378. Aug. Chord of the Slxth. See 384 to 383- 
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!EZ. 110. ObIOIM OF THE AUOMKKTED CHOBD OF THE SiXTH. iS«e 385. 

Origiual) Same witli ) Same without » Ist Inversion brings the ) Same in 
Cliord. ) ad altered. j Fuudameutal. j Aug. 6tli Cbord or Italiau6tb. J four pai-t». 
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A : iij 

Ex. 111. OMQIH OP THE AUGMENTED C^pBD OF THE SiXTH, FOUBTH, AND 

Thibd. See 390 to 394. 

f 2nd In. brings Ang. 6th, 4th, 
Original Chord. Same with 3d altered. lut Inversion. ( and 3d, or French 6tli. 
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Ex. 112. ObIGIN OF THE AUGMENTED CHOBD OF THE 6TH AKD 6TH. 

See 895 to 399. 

Original ) Same with ) Same with ) Same without \2nd In. brings Aug. 6th 
Chord. j Niuth. j 3d altered. J Fundameutal. j and 5th, or German 6th. 
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A : II? 

Ex. 113. Obigin OF THE Amebican Sixth. See 400 to 403. 

Original ) Same with) Same with 3d, 5th, ) Same without ) Ist In- ) 2na In. brings 
Chord.]" Niuth. ) aud 7th altered. j Fundamental. j version. } the Am. 6th. 
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Tlie folio wins: table shows at a glance ail the Chords which will be 
usually met with in practice. 
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Ex. 1 14. MAJOR TBIADS. MINOR TRIADS. 

Of the Major key. Of the Minor key. Of ihe Major key. Of the Minor key. 



fe 
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âli 



-<^r 
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: 1, IV, V.. A : V, VI. c : n, m, vi. a : i, 



IV. 



Ex. 116. DIMINISHED TRIADS. 

Of the Msgor key. Of the Minor key. 
^ ^ ^- 



i 



AUGMENTED TRIAD. 
Miuor key. 



-^- 



c : vii°. A : 11°, vii°. A : III'. 

Ex. 116. INVERSIONS OF TRIADS. 

First Inversion. Second Inversion. 
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Ex. 117. 



CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 



Dominant Formed the same Seventh of Seventhof Seventhof Seventh of 
Seveuth. in Miuor. two Miigor. seven Major, two Miuor. seven Minor. 



^iisgâ ^^ M=r=%4 -^ 



c:V,. 



c : V^. c : 11^. c : viij a : ii^ a : vn^ 



Ex. 118. INVERSIONS OF THE CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 
First Inversion. Second Inversion. Third Inversion. 
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ÂLTERED CHOBDS. 
{Çhromaiically changed.) 
In Mi\)or: Aiigmented Triad on One, Four, aud Five. 
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IV'. 



V. 



Ex. 



120. 

Italian Sixth. 



French Sixth. 



Oerman Sixth. 



American Sixth. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

PART THIRD 



[The figures refer to the questions in Part III., Book J.] 



Wlien tones, or chords, are repeated, they are said to remain stationary : 
Motion occurs when they progress to otlier tones, and thereby form auother 
cliord. There are three kinds of motion, called Similar, Contrary, and 
Oblique. 



Ex. 121. 

StatioDary tones 
aud Chords. 



Similar Motion. Contrary Motion. Oblique Motion. 






BEMARK.--We wonld call attention to the fact that the word '* motion " is also 
applied to rhytlmi, as in the expressions *• triplet motion," " sixteenth note motion," 
etc.. e. g. 



Ex. 122. Triplet Motion, 



By thee with bliss. 



Hatdn. 




^ p 

Ex. 123. Sixteenth note motion. 
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In writing music care should be taken to hâve each part move to that 
tone in the following chorcl wiiich will occasion the least motion ; and if the 
two cliorcls hâve a mutual tone it should be continued in the same part, 
and marked with a tie. (See 427 to 431.; 



Ex. 124. 

G is the Mutual tone. C is the Mutual tone. 



^NN^U^Q 



Mutua tonesare 
CE. ,C.A. A.r. 




One of the tirst things to be talien into considération, in writing music, 
is the avoidance of consécutive flfths, and octaves. Tlie reason why con- 
sécutive octaves are disagreeable is, that, while we expect to hear four 
well balanced parts, we hâve, in reality, only three; one of which is so 
overloaded as to destroy the symmetry of the whole. Consécutive fifths 
are worse ; for, as the musical ear naturally supplies the major third, 
whenever a perfect fifth is heard, the key is changed with every pro- 
gression; than which nothing in music can be more disagreeable. (See 
437 to 437.; 



Ex. 125. Consécutive Fifths. 



Consécutive Octaves. 






In the first measure of the above example, the small notes indicate the 
major tliirds, as our perceptions supply them. In the second, and third 
measures, two keys are dislinctly heard at once, in direct violation of the 
great commandment— *' Thou slialt not hâve two keys in thy mind atone 
time." By pla-ying thèse examples the student will perceive at once why 
consécutive fifths and octaves are not allowed. 

The second inversion of the triud ( | ) requires careful treatment. If it 
appears as Tonic, Dominant, or Sub-dominant, upon an acce)ited puise, 
and is resolved by the chord of the tone which forms the base, it is al- 
ways safe. (See 443 to 452.) 

Ex. 126. 

As a Tonic chord. As a Sub-dominant chord. As a Dominant chord. 
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It can also be used as a passing chonl upon an unaccented puise, ns 
folio ws: 

Ex. 127. 

J_ 
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iÈ 



-4- 



It often appears as a suspension with good effect, as folio ws: 
Ex. 128. 



As Tonic. 



tr — * 



Â8 Sub-dominant. 

--1= 



As Dominant 



gs 






1 



I 



It is very effective as a means of modulation, e.g.: (See 450.) 
Ex. 129. 



il . î « 



i^pi^^iiia^ 



Wlien the four-part harmony is written so that the tliree upper parts 
are contained in an octave, and can be played witli one hand. it is called 
Close Harmony. If the interval between tlie soprano and base is about 
equally divided by the ténor and alto, it is called Dispersed Harmonv. 
e.g.: 



Ex. 130. 



EJ3 



Close Harmony. 



..-- J- 



Disperserl Harmony. 
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Chords of the Dominant Seventh usually résolve into tonic harmony; 
the 7th descends one degree, tlie 3d, (leading tone,) ascends a minor sec- 
ond ; the fundaniental and fifth are free. The inversions of this chord ail 
folio w the same rules. (See 470 to 480.) e.ff.: 



Ex. 131. 



Dii'ect. 



Ist inversion. 



2d inversion. 3d inversion. 



^ll^HÉ^^il^^ 



a^gsÉpa^gg 
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1 



There is one exception to the rule obliging the Interval of the seventh 
in this chord to descend; when from the second inversion of the domi- 
nant seventh chord we progress to the first inversion of the Tonic, the so- 
prano having tiie seventh, it may ascend; e.g,: 

Ex. 132. 



I± 



5 
t 



The reason for this is that the tone which would résolve the 7th is taken 
by the base, and is consequently, so prominent that om* expectations are 
fully satistied. 

The Dominant seventh of a Major Key may résolve into the Tonic 
harmony of the relative minor key; also the Dominant seventh of a minor 
key may résolve into the sub-dominant harmony of the relative mnjor 
key. e.g.: 

Sx. 133. 




a:V, c:IV 
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Oiie Dominant seventh chorcl may résolve into another, producing a fine 
eflect. (See 473.; 

£z. 134. 






1 
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0V7 c:V7 f:V7 BbrVyEfeiV^ Afe: V7 Aferil 

Otlier résolutions of tlie Dominant seventh chord may also be made, but 
the above are the most usual. 

The interval 0/ seventli may be abandoued, or it may be transferred 
from one part lo anotiier when the chord is repeated, in which case, the 
part which iiaa U last must be responsible for its resolution. {See 476. ) e.g. 

Ex. 135. 
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The chord of the seventh of Two major is usually employed in ita fîrst 
inverted form. (See^S2.) e.g.: 

Ex. 136. „ , « „ 
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The chord of the seventh of seven. in the major mode, is less u^eful 
than the other chords of the seventh, and is generally employed with the 
seventh in the soprano. Its progression is as follows : The funda- 
rnpntal, bein2: the leadinsj-tone of tlie key, ascenda a minor second, its 
tifth, being diminislieu, descends a minor second, its seventh descends one 
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degree, and its third is free, (See 485.; The third of the following Toiiic 
cbord is usually doubled, to avoid coDsecutive iifths; thèse maj' be avoided 
hovvever by causing the third of the seventh chord to descend five 
degrees. e.g»: 

Ex. 137. 



h^^^^=r^_==^ 
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The chprd of the seventh of ii, in the minor mode, difiers from the 
above chord only in its fundamental tone, which, being no longer the lead- 
ing tone, is free; its usual resolution is into the Dominant; the lifth and 
seventh descend a minor second; the third ascends one degree, and the 
fundamental moves to the Dominant, (either up or down,) (/Siée 489 & 
490.) e,g,: 

Ex. 138. 



i 



5 



a:ii9 V 

The chord of the seventh of seven, in the minor mode, is an equi vocal 
chord, inasmuçh as it does not point to any particular Tonic, and is 
capable of a great variety of resolutions. Its primary resolution is into 
th^ Tonic; the flfth and seventh descend one degree, the Fundamental 
ascends one degree, and the third is free, (see 491,; e,g,: 

Ex. 139. 

,n I L 
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Tbis cbord raay be converted into a Dominant 7th Chord in four différ- 
ent way8;-tlius raakinu: possible tbe formation of a great variety of 
modulations by means of tbis cbord. See 495. 

First. One of its members may descend one balf-step, wbile tbe others 
remain; tbus: 

Ex. 140. 



A; VII? o: V- I. a: vii? Eb V., I. 



p^^i^^jg^^^^ 



a: VII? FiPV^, I. a: VIT? a: V^, I. 

Second. Tbree of its members may ascend one balf-step, wbile the 
otber remains; tbus: 

Ez. 141. 




AM^IJ DbrVy, I. 



Bemark.— Tbis chancre frorn G$ to Al^ (at *) is oalled an Enharmonie change, 
whereby the resolution is cbangcd, without altering the tone. 

T/n7'd. Tbree of its members may descend one balf-step, and one 
descend a whole step; tbus: 

Ex. 142. 



^^=^P^gi^ 



Aivii? BiVy, I. A:vnJ D:Vy, I. 



^ife^Êi^j^ip^ 



a;vii° f: Vy, I. a: vn? Ak:V^, I. 
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Fourth. Three of its raembers may ascencl a whole step, and one a 
half-step; tlius: 



Ex. 143. 



%Mm^^^^ 



a; vu? b:V^. 



a: VII? Ab:V„ ï. 



a: vii2 f: V-, 1. a: vii2 d':V„ L 



a: VII? f: Vy, 

A peculiar progression may be formed witli Ihis chord, by causing ail 
the loues lo descend one half-step, tbus forniing anotber sunilar cbord, 
whicli may be resolved the same way; and so on indefinitely. (See 496.^ 
e. g, : 

Ex. 144. 

I I 






3 



In cliords of tlfe ninth, the fundamental tone and ninth should be kept 
nire denrées apart. It may résolve directly to the toniciU hnrniony, 
althouglî its usual resolution is to the dominant seventh cbord, Ibe ninlli 
descending one degree. In four part harmonj^ the fifth is usually omitted, 
otherwise the chord would cont:.in two perfect fifths in itself, i.amoly froni 
the fundamental to the lifth. and from the fifth to the ninth. Chords of tlie 
ninth are major in a major key, and minor in a minor key. 

Ex. 146. MAJOR NINTHS. 
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or thtts, ia four parts. 



Pirit lareriioB. 
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Secoud Inveraion. or tbos. 
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Tliird luveruion. 

I -' . 



£x. 146. 



MmOB NINTHa 




in four parts. First luversiou. Secoud luversion. 
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or thus. 
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Tliird luversiou. 
6 
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Chorda of the eleventli, and chords of thirteentb, are more easily ex- 
plained as suspensions than as fundamental harmonies. (See 372 & 373. 

A few chords are formed by the chroniatic altération of fundamental 
harmonies: 

Ist. The augmented chord, (which appears as a fundamental chord up- 
on Three of the minor key,) is conmionly found upon One, Four, or 
FivE of a major key. In its resolution the fundamental may either re- 
maln stationary, descend five degrees, or ascend four degrees; the third 
may either ascend a minor secoud. or n^nuin stationary; and tlie flfth as- 
cends a minor second. (See 500 & 501. J e.g.i 
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iqzz:q-i)-ZD:a-:jq~ii=ï=ipq==g=4=q:F^=^^ 

*5 jJ5 J5 |5 J5 






FF=F=; 



î=:^= 



ig 



i' IV' I' IV' v 

The inversions of the augmented chord may also be used. 

£z. 148. 

J .-•__ 

:czz 



^=î 



-i<- 
i.^- 



§i=?^ 



First iiiTenioii. 

c:i' rv 






Second inreriien. 

c: F IV 



When formed upon the chord of One, the major seventh maybe added; 
In which case the third of the folio wing chord must be doubled; e.g. : 



Ex. 149. 






:^i 



i 



felkÉ^ 



1 •*■ 

9 



ti: 



c: I 



IV 



IV 



When formed upon Four, the major seventh is seldom added. When 
formed upon Five, the minor seventh may be added. 

Ex. 150. 









ip=:t 



iiiSgi^^Él] 



c:V V, I V V, I 
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2d. The Italian Sixth, (augmeoted cliord of the Sixth, see 384 & 502) 
usually résolves iuto the Doniinuut harmony. (For ruies of resolution 
see 602. ) In four-part harmonies the third only, (original tifth, ) can be 
doubled; e.g. : 



Ez.151. 



^^^^ 



i 



^ 



«« 



mE^E^ z 



f^ 






^ 



3d. The French Sixth, (augmented chord of Sixth, Fourth and Third,) 
{See 390 & 505,) like the Italian Sixth, usually résolves into the Dominant 
harmony. (For rules of resolution see 505;) e.g, : 



Ex. 162. 



1^ 



tfS t 



m 



î^; 






I 



^^^^M 



It is capable of varions resolutions ; notwithstanding which, being 
nmch harsher, it is greatly inferior to either of the other augmented sixth 
cliords. The foUowing are some of its varions resolutions : 

Ex 163. 



^i^gpË-^i^i 




1 






«6 
t 



S« ht 
% 



«T — ^ ^— r— •— *•— r— * — J— I — ■ — T—r ^ " ^ — i 



The followlns: examples will give a more practical vlew of the handling 
of the French Sixth chord: 
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Ex. 154. 




Sing I sing and re • joice. Slng ! sing and re - joice, 

^. M. 4^ X 4t. 4^ JL ^ It 



1^ 



:fe£Ete 



-£3^^ 



a^ 



:ës: 



s±fc; 




Ex. 166. 



nt 



From •' La Cenerentola." 



:sE:J5II!!5Zd^^:te:I^::*5:-4îrI)5^^5r::^__^^^ 



iW: 



^If^ 



^~^- — N- H— K— >s— K ^ - -»s- 4^— s— K— »^— >^ — K-— s 



a- long; On a clearandfrosty morning, Flittlngonward witliasohg; 



^T^IéZ&fZ 



l=z±iEïEEEi&*zjtr_iLjÉz-i=ii!i 



fcJtz^riîvz^sziteK 



;éseé=2 



S3È^ 



4th. The German Sixth, (Augmented Chord of tlié Sixth and Fifth, see 
395 and 508,) lias two resolutions. Its primary resolution is to tlie | of 
the minor Tonic which, in its turn, résolves to the Dominant, e. g.: 



Ex. 156. 






Si^ 



Z^IZIZZ 



I 



Its secondaiy resolution is into tbe | of the major Tonic e. ff, , 
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Ex. 167. 



zaz 



--pz: 






-^- 



tl6 

4 



7 



=5= 



In slow movements this chord niay résolve directly to the Dominant, in 
whiclî case consécutive fifths will be fouud between the base and the part 
which takes the fifth, (Ténor or Alto.) However, the consécutive, being 
between the base and an inside part, can scarcely be detected by theear. 



Ex. 158. 



i 



^É= 



_Œ_ 






^^5?- 



$6 



«6 
>5 



The above is the only exception known to the writer in which any 
classical author uses, and défends, consécutives. Thèse chords were used 
by Mozart; who, when criticised ou account of the consécutives, said:— 
'* Henceforth such consécutive lifths shall be correct." Even Mozart used 
theni sparingly; and our advice is, do not use them at ail. 

The Gernian Sixth niay be converted into tlie chord of the Diminished 
Seventh by causing the fundamental to ascend one half-step. {See 509.) 
e. g, : 



Ez. 169. 



F 



•-"ni 



-|^ -^ 



l6 
6 



$6 
5 



iîè 



F- 



:fe: 



6 

4 



6th. The American Sixth, (see 400 and 511,) has but one resolution, to 
the I of the major Tonic, like the secondary resolution of the German 
Sixth. Inasmuch as the writer claims the original classification of this 
chord, the foUowing illustration of the origin of the several augmented 
sixth chords may set forth his claim more clearly; 
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ORIGIN OF THE SEVERAL AUGMENTED SIXTII- CHORDS. 
^x.* 160. ITAUAN SIXTH, OR AUG. CHORD OF THE SIXTH. 



Orlidnal Chord. 



Same with 3d 1 Same without 
aitered. | Fundamental 



ESE 



Ist inversion bringi 

the Italian 6th, or 

aug. 6th chord. 



- — ^^j2=zzi\ 



U 



^ 



a:U? 



£z. 161. 



THE FRENCH SIXTH, OR AUG. CHORD OF SIXTH, FOURTH 
AND THIRD. 



Original Chord. 



Same with Sd 
aitered. 



ISd inversion bringi 
the French 6th, or ang. 
6th, 4tb & 3d. 



^= 



m. 



S^ 



1 



'-m 



A:n? 



Ex. 162. 



THE GERMAN SIXTH, OR AUG. CHORD OF 
SIXTH AND FIFTH. 



Original Chord. 



Same with 
ninth 



Same with Sd 
nltered. 



Same withont 
Fuudamental. 



I Ist inv. brings the 
German 6th, or aiig. 
' 6lh & 5th. 



1=3Ë=É^ÊEEÉ^^ 



«g 



:^ 



a: II? 



Ex. 163. 

Original 
Chord. 



THE AMERICAN SIXTH. 



^ 



ISame with 1 Same with Sd. Same withont 1 I ?d inv, brinn 

ninth. | ôtli à 'ih ait. Fundamental. \ Ist Inversion. | American 6th. 



Oi 



^ 



^m 



^s>- 



;ii; 
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The writer cl^^iis the original classification of thls last chord for the 
foUowing reasons:— He has been unable to find it n the works of any 
other author, neitber is it mentioned among the Altered Chords by any 
theorist, so far as he lias been able to find by diligent research. That it 
is correctly built, is acknowledged at once by ail the theorists with whom 
he has had an opportunity of couversing. Its claims may be stated in a 
nut-shell: It is correctly built; It is not the Italiam Sixth, as it is not 
made up of the same intervais and résolves diflerently; It is not the 
French Slxth for the same reasons ; It is not the German Sixth (although 
It closely resembles it), inasmuch as it consists of a third, fourth, and 
sixth, instead of a third, ^^A, and sixth; It is not capable of the primary 
resolution of the German Sixth; for example: 



Ex. 164. 



RESOLUTIONS OF THE GERMAN SIXTH. 



Primary Résolution. 
I 



Secondary Resolution. Or in rery slow moTemanta, 



^^it^^i^ii 



*g l û 



$6 
4 



5 



ii: 



I2Z 



i 



It will be seen at a glance, by comparing the above example with the 
foUowing, that the two chords are not, and cannot by any possibility be 
construed the same. 



£z. 165. 



RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN SIXTH. 



Its only Resolution. 

1 



Ha^ 



*3 



1 



This resolution is essentially the same as the secondary resolution of 
the German Sixth, but it is much better for voice-leading, as wiil be seeu 
in the foUowing example, in which the Alto can sing F-sharp much more 
easily than they eau sing G-fiat. 



Glo-rj to God, Glo-ry to God. Glo-ry to God, Glo-ry to God. 




Glo-ry to God, Glo-ry to God. Glo-ry to God, Glo-ry to God. 



iiSS 



^—^- 



jt_k^__^#. 



ï;=î 



(<»— ^— # 



^^ I* /• ( • y^ 



^ 



!^S 



_^_^_ 



^ Gei-man Sixth. 



^ American Sixth, 



Suspensions occur when tbe progression of one or more tones of a chord 
is delayed until the others hâve formed the component parts of the foUow- 
ing chord, {See 404, aud 629 to 541.) The characteristic of the suspension 
is a discordance against the harmony with which it enters. Tliree essen- 
tial points in the suspension must be taken into considération, namely: 
Préparation, Entrance and Résolution. 

It is prepared when, upon an unaccented puise in the previous chord, 
it is laken by a voice and carried by that voice over into the following 
chord. 

Its enirance takes place, when, upon an accented puise, it forms a dis- 
sonance against the ruling harmony. 

Its resolution must, as a rule, take place upon the following unaccented 
puise. 

Préparation may take place through either member of the Triad, or the 
Dominant Seventh. e.g,: 



Ex. 167. 



Throush the ocUre of 
the lundamental. 



ThroQfch the Dom, 7th. 

■■0- 




Suspensions can occur before the octave, and before the third; also be 
fore the fifth in certain positions. 
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Ex. 168. 

Before the Octave. 



I Befora the 3d. 



i 



l Befoie tbe 5th. ) Not. 

I 1 ! 



^^^=T- 



w — # — »- 



:9 — y- 



7 9 8 



i i 



kU 



I I I 



^^< 



T 

The tone which is delayed by a suspension may not be taken by any 
other part except the base, and t/iey should be kept nine degrees apart 



Ex. 169. 



Not 



Better. 



i 



-J u 



^^=^ 



9i: 









Suspensions do not remove the effect of consécutive fifths, or octaves; 
e,g.: 



Ex. 170. 



Bad. 



Bad. 



* 



EEi 



m 






l 
Suspensions may be formed from below. 

Ex. 171. 



m 



d^- 



'^^^^^^ 



iiî^ 



jSZ 



:^ 



^ 



The chord which accompanies the suspension need not, necessarily, re- 
main until the resolution takes phice, but may progress to any possible 
harmony which contains a tone that wiU résolve the suspended tone. 
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Ex. 172. 



I, . t 



i^^^r^^ 



i^È^^ 



E==E 



?z= 



I 



One or more tones may be taken between the suspension, and its reso- 
lution; thus:— 
Ex. 173. 






i^l 



g- 



22Z 



The part which bas the suspended tone, can, immediately after the re- 
solution, pass through several cliord-tones, while the other tones of the 
chord are held; thus: — 
Ex. 174. 






ii^ 



r^=i 



I I 



3 



i:=È 



-1^ 



^2. 



mm 



r 

Instances sometimes occor in which a suspension bas no resolution; 
Ex. 176. 



1^ 



1 
•» . N I 



— V5>— 



-.^ 
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Such instances arise from the omission of the resolving tone. Tlie 
above example would be something like the foUowing if correctly resolved. 
Ex. 176. 



^Ii^J. 



£3: 



4- 



23- 



EE 






'm 



The 2 chord often appears as a double suspension ; e. g: 
Ex. 177. 



■^Z^EiEg 



I % 



Btz 



Suspensions of three parts may occur; e. g: 
Ex. 178. ^ ^ 



fc±I22Z 



=i 



j. 



Anticipation is the reverse of suspension, and occurs when a voice 
abandons a tone which is proper to a chord before the metrical division 
leads us to expect it, and in its stead. takes a tone which belongs to the 
succeeding chord, and retains it until the other parts foUow. {8ee 407.) 



Ex. 179. 



i 



-.jr-^- 



Anticipation in the Soprano. 



^11 



:^ 



Se 



isr 






^i 



=^- 



^ 
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In tho Base. 




In seyeral voices. 

.. 1 > L 



f= 



-«- 



m 



i-^ 



^=^m 



zsn 



m 



\ 

Anticipation must not be confounded with syncopati07i, which simply 
breaks up the regular rhythm, but does not Introduce dissonant tones. 
e.g: 

Ex. 180. SYNCOPATION. 



$ 



:t 



A cadence is the end of a musical expression or thought, {see 542 to 
551.) There are six varieties of Cadences; namely:— Perfect Cadence, 
Imperfect Cadence, Half Cadence, Plagal Cadence, Deceptive Cadance, 
and Suspended Cadence. 

If a thought or expression ends with the Tonic trlad in the Ist posi- 
tion, preceded by the Dominant, it is called a 



Ex. 181. 



PERFECrr CADENCE. 



I 



m 



I I 



m 



=8=^=4= 



:^i 



If the thought or expression ends with the Tonic trlad in the 2d or 3d 
position, preceded by the Dominant, it is called an 



Ex. 182. 



IMPERFECT CADENCE. 



i 



--^Sr^-i- 



Si^ 



OB 

m 



-■«— «^•»— *-**- 



a=E 



:ti 
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If an expression ends in the Dominant harmony, it is called a 

Ex. 183. HALF CADENCE. 

4w=^=çF — f — i- 



É 



iffi 



t 



-«»- 



If the end of the expression is the Tonic, preceded by the Sub-dominant, 
it is called a 



Ex. 184. 



4 



^^K 



22:: 



plâqal cadence. 






ï 



±=*T» 



4=^ 



■A- 



?=F?«=^ 



•*■ t» 



^ 



P=z:p= 



r 



If at the end of an expression, the dominant harmony, instead of re- 
solving into the tonic harmony as we expect, résolves into some o'ther 
harmony, thereby deceiving our expectations, it is called a 



Ex. 186. 



DECEPTIVE cadence. 



î^ 



ÎE^ 






rt 



ÎE 



*^^ 

■^T^- 



If at the end of an expression, the dominant harmony is delayed until 
the base h as taken its place upon the tonic, on an acceuted puise of the 
final measure, such cadence is called a 

Ex. 186. 





SUSPENDED CADENCE. 
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^: A- 
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A Pedal Point or Organ Point is an arrangement whereby the Tonic, or 
Dominant, (sometimes both,) is prolongée! by the Base, while the upper 
voices pursue their harmonie movement without any apparent référence 
toit. (iSee 552 to 660 inclusive.) 

Gare must be taken that the upper parts form of themselves, a perfect 
three-part composition, capable of producing a good effect if heard alone, 
>et adapted to the gênerai spirit or character of the whole. It is also 
necessary that the pedal passage should commence with the harmony to 
which the prolonged tone belongs, return to it frequentlj-, and finally con- 
clude with it. Abrupt progressions should be avoided in a Pedal Point 

If the prolonged tone be the Dominant, the Plagal Cadence must not 
be employed. 

The lowest of the three upper voices assumes control of the three-part 
movement, and ail harmonie progressions must be controUed by it, al- 
though the prolonged tone may sometimes, accidentally, so to speak, be- 
long to the same harmony. 

When the prolonged tone is held by one of the upper voices, it is called 
a Stationary Tone : in which case the three-part harmony should be kept 
more quiet, rarely introducing foreign harmonies; for the reason that the 
upper parts do not possess the power, which is peculiar to the base, of 
counter-balancing harsh effects. 

The following is a spécimen of Organ Point on the Dominant: 



Ex. 187. 



d=z* 



'i^= ^^=^^ ' ^=^^ 



Pa - ra - di - si, Pa - ra - di - si, Pa - ra - di - si, Pa - ra - 
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^^f^ 



\^ ^^ 



Glo 




Glo 
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i^; 



-Oh- 



r#^g^#^^i 



tli - si, Pa - ra - di - si. 



[•lu 



m 



xr — ^^T 



ri - a. 



,i@i=E^ 



âi-^^: 



4 



n - a. 



Séquences are of two kinds"; (see411 and 561,) namely, Cliord Séquen- 
ces, and Piirase Séquences. A chord séquence is one in wliich several 
cliords follow eacii other in a similar liarmonic manner. In forming a 
chord séquence the parts sliould move by simîlar intervais; eacli part, if 
taken alone, sliould be regular and self-consistent : and the whole sé- 
quence should extend over four or more successive accents; e, g.\ 



Ex. 188 

n 4 
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It will be noticed at a and h that the rule for the resolution of the 
diminished fifth is violated ; which leads to the remark that our musical 
perceptions suffer more from lack of symmetry than from lack of pure har- 
monie progression ; hence, in such cases, rules are not considered 
binding. 

A phrase séquence is one in which a phrase, which is called the^^wre, 
is repeated at a higher or a lower pitch ; e. g. : 



Ex. 189. 



Figure. 
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2d répétition. 
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Hidden, or covered, fifths and octaves occur when two parts, starting 
at diflerent intervais, move in similar motion to a fîfth or octave, {see 567 
to 575 inclusive.) The reason why they aflect the ear disagreeably is in 
the fact that our perceptions supply ail the tones over which each part 
passes, and which, if written out in full, would resuit in open consécutives; 



HIDDEN FIFTHS. 



Ex. 190. 



HIDDEN OCTAVES. 
7= ^^. -^-^Z 



7^r-^- 



There are instances where thèse progressions are not positively dis- 
agreeable; namely: Ist, if the upper part moves but one degree ; 2d, if 
they are between an outside and an inside part; 3d, if they are between 
inside parts; 4th, if one or both the other parts move in contrary motion, 
or remain stationary; and 6th, when the Base moves one degree and the 
chords are bound together by a seventh; e. g. : 



Ex. 191. 



Upper put 



Ootarei between am 1 
outside and an 
inside part. | 



nftha 

between 

inside parts. 



I The otbet two parts | 
more in 1 

contrary motion. | 



and the chords are 
bound by a BcTenth. 



i^li^ 



Eî 



lâiEs 



rfc* 



1^ 



Covered fifths and octaves in outer parts are consldered faulty if both 
parts skip; e. g. : 



Ex. 192. 



COVERED FIFTHS. 



COVERED OCTAVES. 
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Covered octaves which pass over a minor seventh mast be avoided. 



Ex. 193 



lît^^ 



=1= 



é_\_â. 



-^=:-#- 



J2^ 



^i^ 
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CJovERED FiFTHS and octaves which are formed by inversions of the 
same chord are not fauJty; for the reason that consécutive faults in volve 
progression, and when chords simply change position, or are inverted, 
they do not progress; e. y. : 



Ex. 194. 



^^H^p^ ^ 



ï=^==t 



^ 

Cross relation, or False relation, occurs when a toue, which is sunp: 
by one voice, is, in the next chord, chromatically altered and inven xo 
another voice. {See 576. ) e. g. : 



Ex. 196. 



^^ 



iisÈ 




Thia fault can be avoided by glving the altered tone to the same voica 
which contalned the unaltered tone. Thns the above examples would losc 
tlieir disagreeable effect if arranged as foUows: 



Ex. 196. 
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Passing tones are such as are foreign to the harmony, and are intro- 
duced for the purpose of embellishing the melody. They always foUow 
the chord-tone, and rarely progress by skips. {See 416 and 41G.) e. g. : 



Ex. 197. 
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Passing tones are both diatonic, (as at a in the above example,) and 
chromatic, (as at b.) 

The pass présupposes an interval sufflcientlylarge to admit of the intro- 
duction of an intermediate tone. Thus between EWind G, in the foUowing 
example, we might iutroduce F; between G and A we can hâve G$; 
e,g,: 



Ex. 198. 



-Al 



The interval from E to F is too small to admit of an intermediate tone; 
and yet we sometimes feel the necessity of keeping up the motion which 
has been begun by a séries of passing tones ; e. g, : 



Ex. 199. 



?^# 



The animation of the passage is seriously impeded at E. This may be 
remedied in two ways; first, by repeating the tone E, (as at a. in the 
folio wirig example,) and, second, by introducing a tone which belongs to 
the harmony, (as at &.) 

Ex. 200. 




Harmonie Tones, thus introduced, are called By-tones. 
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Ex. 201. 
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In the above example the passing tones are marked x, and the By- 
tones 0. 

Changing tones, although similar to passing tones, (and by som® 
theorists called passing tones,) are distinguishable from them by the fact 
that they enter wUh tîie Jmrnioni/^ and may appear in skips. They can 
be either chromatic or diatonic , and may be formed either above or below 
the harmonie tone. If formed below, they naturally incline to the distance 
of a minor second from the harmonie tone. {See 417 and 418.) 



Ex. 202. 



:»&|J= 



-^- 



, I I i I lîJ^I I I : 



i I I I 

The foUowing example gives a miagling of Passing tones, (marked x,) 
By-tones, (marked o, ) and changing tones, (marked c. ) 



Ex. SOS. 



CHANGING TONES and PASSING TONES. 



Itelt 



^^ 



^-*- 



i^'m 



--^ 






8va. 
oooxoz oxcooo cocxox oxcooo 



^^^ i^^ ^m$^mm 



ml 



'$^ 



^r 
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When a scale passage occurs ia tlie base, the other parts skould hâve 
chords only upoQ the accents. {See 581.) 
Ex. 204. 




ë^l 3 I i — i-H-4-f 



^-<=^ : 



^^T^^ 



^ 



oxoxoo oxoxoo 



O X O X o o 



o o o o o o 



^m 



m 



-S^: 



^Ek 




o X o X o o 



u X o o c o 



oxoxoo 

Modulation takes place when the home feeling, or tonic, has taken a 
new position. (iSfeeôlé to 528.) 

When the change of the home feeling is of short duration, only consist- 
ing of two or three chords, it can hardly be said to lise to the dignity of 
a Modulation, and is therefore called a 

DIGEESSION. 



Ex. 205. 



^ 



::x 



± 



* -ir 



=^ 



:3i: 



Modulations may be effected without forelgn tones. Hence if the above 
digression were written as follows, the change would be just as surely 
made. 



i 



X 



£z. 206. 



W=f' 



~7S- 
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Whenever the tones of a key are so arranged that their relations hâve 
changed, centering around a new Tonic, modulation lias taken place. 
Tins is done, in many instances, several ineasures before the sign of the 
new key appears. Note the following example, in which the home feeling 
centres around a new Tonic just as decidedly as though the sign occurred. 
The only reason why it does not appear is because our melody did not 
happen to require it 



Ex. 207. KeyofC 

n _*■ 


..^-. ^1 — 1 


--1^— 1- 




ffrr^^^ 


f ^-r-^5^ ^^ 


=^;- 


-t*-?-^ 


1^^ i**^^— 


l^:^^-^-jlj:j 0-f-~-^ 




'1 1 



i^s^ 



Key of G. 



^^SiÊ^^^EE^^g^£J^ 



The principal chords used in modulation are the second inversion of the 
triad, (2 chord,) the Dominant seventh chord, and the chord of the di- 
minished seventh. 

In the following exaraple the ear recognizes the new key as soon as 
the 2 chord is heard. The fact of the modulation is confirmed, however, 
by the Dominant seventh chord which follows. 

Ex. 208. C to G Mi^jor. C to E Minor. 



l^^iP^^^^ HfP ^ 



1 i 



ii- 



m: 



Remark. — ^For some of the capabilities of the chord of the diminished seventh as a 
means of modulation, seepage» 89 and 90. 

The following are a few instances of modulation by means of the Domi- 
nant seventh chord : 



Ex. 209. 

G to F Migor. 



to Â Minor. to i^ Mi^or. 



C to Al^ Mi^or. 







bi 



9:: 



m 



p^^"^^^ 
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It remains to remark, finally, that no key which is brought about by 
modulation sliould be used as tbe final key, but conipositious should end 
in the key in which they commence ; and that a composition should never 
end with an inversion, the final chord should always be direct. The old 
composers went so far as to say that ail compositions, whether major or 
minor, should end with a major triad. The foUowing is an instance of 
such closing; 



£x. 210. 

i2- 



S^EÉ^s^^ 



a^ 



5EE 



Pec-ca-ta mun-Ui, 



Pec - ca - ta mun 



di. 



I 



mi 



m 



m 



-H-j^zib: 



ÉZIEIZÉZ 



^ 



.a>—-^^-^. 



h N 



:gE:-;^ ^^EgEfegfej 



¥-^ 



Pec-ca-ta mnn-di, 



^% 



EE^ 



r^zzjE 



Pec - ca - ta mun 

— #- ^ 



dl. 



^SE^ 



itz 



'^ 



When a minor composition ends with the Plagal Cadence, it is still 
usual to close with a major triad. 

We cannot find a more fitting way of ending this chapter on modula- 
tion than byinserting a complète Vocabulary of Modulation, in which will 
be found a modulation from any major key to ail major keys ; also from 
any major key to ail minor keys, The modulations are arranged alpha- 
betically, i. e., from C to ail keys; then from DJlat to ail keys; then from 
D to ail keys, etc., so that any particular modulation may be readily 
found. 
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MODULATIONS. 
Ex. 211. OtoDfe. Ex. 212. CtoD. Ex. 213. C to % 





^^^^^^sw 



■^-Vi- 



-W- 



-^^^ 



-#-l2^-(t- 



^—«5»- 



1 W—T^ P" : 1 



Ex. 214. C to E, 

I I 



Ex. 216. CtoF. Ex. 216. CtoGfeandFI. 




i 



-i»-.-t- 



È 



^-1^-|»#- 



I 



Ex. 217. C to G. Ex. 218. C to Afe. Ex. 219. C to A. 



^=^t=,>- 



#-#- 



^^^^^^- 



^^^^ 



m^^ 






Ex. 220. C to Bfe. Ex. 221. C to B. Ex. 222. Dfe to D. 

_l 



^^^^^^^m 



-#J?5 



mmm 



?=t*!=f-. 



Ex. 223. DbrtoE|2. 



fel 



113= 



^ 



Ex. 224. DfetoE. Ex. 226. DfetoF. 

-# — #-rta — ^- 



^ 



:!W=^ 



:^= 






?t 



l^^f 



-^ •#- •#- 



EÉ 
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Ex. 226. DbtoGfeandl^ Ex. 227. DfetoG. Ex. 228. DfetoAfe. 



^^^riiTîEp^^^ 



Site 



\ ' * ^ °~r — r^^^^-'^' — "—^ — *^ 



ï 



\ 



êi^ 



Ex. 229. DfetoA. Ex. 230. DktoBfe. Ex. 231. PfetoB. 




^ppaa^^-«iâ 



ss 



LîiH'^llM 



-n^ 



-^ffl- 



;IM*- 



^^ ^ 



r^ 



Ex. 232. DfetoC. 



Ex. 233. DtoEfe. Ex. 234. DtoE. 

{ 1 






.<2.. 



:§ifei^EfeEÎftE 



:^f--b^-* 



.E^SEte 



L«^ 



\^. 



Ex. 236. D to F. 



Ex. 236. DtoI^andG. Ex. 237. DtoG. 



^^g^jEa^^Sï^te 



.^SL 



pi 



-^V-f- 



T-S^z 



-i r- 



-jfl-, — F — #- 



Ê{ =i^Egj 



Ex. S38. D to AI,. 

I I 



Ex. S39. D to A. Ex. 840. D to B),. 






J^i^i^-b^ 



!»« 



.^ ♦ 






» 



^ 



± 
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Ex. 242. D to C. Ex. 243. D to Djy. 




a^^7 ^-H =^= f^ ^. - 1 " '-Y^^ 



Ex. 248. Ebto:Afe. Ex. 249. E|y to A. 




Ex. 260. EJ2toB|j. 



Ex. 261. EfetoB. Ex. 262. IfetoC. 

! . ! I 



ë^^^^S 



^^ 






1^ 



a^ i:^^ 



^^ 



^ r-^ ^-^ 



Ex. 253. Hj to Dfe. Ex. 264. Efe to D. EÎ. 256. E to F. 



'^: 






g^^^^ l^_3^g ^^^lg 
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Ez. 266. E to Il|uid G|{. Ex. 267. Eto». Sx. 268. EtoAj;. 



-1- 



^=^tU--^^-'^' 



4#^^^ 



E^^^ ^^^^a^ 



^ 



Ex. 269. EtoA. Ex. 260. E to Bfe. Ex. 261. E to B. 






Il Ui <^ ^ — K , — i<t_a. z L. — j^&e , (. 



i 



"I — r 

Ex. 262. E to C. 

à, 



mmi 



Kx. 263. E to Dfe. Ex. 264. E to D. 



^^mi 



j^^^^j^^ fej^g^^ g^ 



Ex. 266. EtoEfe. Ex. 266. F to Gfe and FJ{. Ex. 267. F to G. 

.feî2 ! L 




;=22:te 



^^^^felË^^ 



-V 



r#— (*■ 



^*. 



^^-gEj^^^^ ^ 



:s2=r=r: 



Ex. 268. F to Afe. Ex. 269. F to A. Ex. 270. F to Bfe. 



^^?^^^^^^^^P 



ÈlE^Ï 



^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Ex. 271. FtoB. Ex. 272. TtoC. Ex. 273. rtoDj,. 



^^m^MW^^ 



■i^^,^ 



^ 



-w=r 



■X^JSZL 



-^^—^W-^- 



Ex. 274. FtoD. Ex. 276. Fto% Ex. 276. FtoE. 



\ 



I^Éi^êi^iE^^œ 



*E 



1 



I 



liBz: 



**=t 



y 



Ex. 277. I^toG. Ex. 278. FJtoA|y. Ex. 279. I^to A. 






'ji-ijteE^-^jgg:-^ ^ 



:€.-:r?;j.zBïrla 



=8^- 



r--;r- 



Bx. 280. lytoBb. Ex. 281. FttoB. Ex. 282. 7|toC. 



gg te^gg^ ^ ^jg^j^^^ÉJ^ 



Ex. 283. I^toUfe. Ex. 284. FJtoD. Ex. 286. FJtoEfe. 



§î^p 



-?»—»■ 



^^^ 



E^iÊ?|Er^! 



- ^m f^i 
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Ex. 286. FJtoE. 



Ex. 287. FJ to F. 



Ex. 288. GtoÂ(2. 






Ex. 289. GtoA. 
J-LJ. 



Ex. 290. GtoBfe. Ex. 291. GtoB. 



^Eiiis^iESî^^pi 



.#— t^ 



gi= §ëJ5É=t gi £^F^f^?^^g^ ^ 



Ex. 292. QtoC. 

ri i* I 1 1 



Ex. 293. GtoI%. 

J. > • ^ 






Ex. 294. GtoD. 



?•* ^1 — ^— »— jg- : r— "I — , 



'* — r*- 



— !» r I 



-^ 



1 



Ex. 296. Gto] 



Ex. 296. GtoE. Ex. 297. GtoP. 

' I 



fa I ' '"~ I ""* ~ ' r j i J I ~l 



Ex. 298. GtoPJ&Gfe. Ex. 299. Aj^toA. Ex. 300. AfetoBj^. 






:^ ^^piggjg gg ¥^^^gg^^ i 



PJLBT IIL] 
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Ex. 30Î?. AiztoG. Ex. 303. Af^toD^^. 

■ J I \ ^__J_ 



S^S^Sia 



I 






^ 



=r=3^ 



-^-tf»- 



Ex. 304. At to D. 



Ex. 306. AfetoEfe. Ex. 306. AfetoK 



^^^^^i^^ 



â^uÉ 



w 



-8i — it'-S-i 



m 



-ft—^- 



1 






^ 



Ex. 307. A|,toF. Ex. 303. AbtoGfeandFJ. Ex. 309. A^toG. 

. I . I i I , , '. 



EèÈ 



z^i=É=^--r^- 



g^i^^^^^^^=g 



S' 



1^ 



' «J ?a2z 



r^ 



Ex. 310. AtoBly. 



Ex. 311. A to B. Ex. 312. A to C. 

1 






Àt-\i: 



h-^^^-i^ 



5^ f i T pi^^:j^q:r^=?=:^^i =F-r-d î^ 



Ex. 3 14. A to D. Ex. 316. A to % 



Ex. 313. A tort. 






-«5»- 



-,5^^^.t, b^— .iSL 



izl?s?3: 
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Ex. 317. AtoF. Ex. 318. AtoyftaudGfe. 



*l 




B^m^^^^ 



-^1^ 



,iS 



-^— 1«- 



E^^:rz^|gEf^E^^ 



Ex. 319. AtoG. 



Ex. 320. AtoAk. Ex. 321. Bfe to B. 



ià 



^œpsf^ 




I 



■^'^SC^lfs^t^: 






Ex. 322. BfetoC. Ex. 323. EfetoBt. Ex. 324. BfetoD. 



^^^ 



'■^^Êi^^^^0^ 



:rt^ l;g~*^~ I — ^^-r-t:i:; rH ■■ — r-r- 



1 



-r; 



-^- 



il 



Ex. 326. BfetoEfe. Ex. 326. B^toE. Ex. 327. BjytoF. 

I ! 

m- 



'^ ^^^k w^~^^^ 



m 



.juJ^—g^—a , jv 



:x^r=r:>z-. 



mti 



.t5ffl-^-ff- 



:S2= 



Ex. 328. BfetoGkandGf. Ex. 329. BfetoG. Ex. 330. B^toAt. 



|^# ë^|Épgfe r^F?^ 



^^^^^Êm^ ^^ 
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Ex. 333. BtoI%. 



^I^^ir^âf^^^^p 



fei^^^ ^a pfefeJte^^ 



Ex. 334. BtoD. 



Ex. 33Ô. Bto% Ex. 336. BtoE. 

I I 









1^ 



:|? 






:te= 



i^?=?=i?i 



j2!_ 



Ex. 337. B to F. 



Ex. 338. B to FJ and Gfe. Ex. 339. B to G. 

J : \ L 



'Ési^m^-^^^^^^ sfeî 



' '' '"$■ 



^ 



.b«iM«-_i:f--j!*: 



m 



r-w- 



i'-az 



,fe-, 



5^=Z»I 



Ex. 340. B toAfe. 




Ex. 341. BtoA. Ex. 342. B to Bfe. 



I;p«ig=^î^^j^ 






MODULATION FROM MAJOR TO MINOR. 
343. C Maj. to CJ Mîn. 344. C Maj. to D Min. 346. C Slaj. to Efe or D# Min. 

■ I i I ) ] .. L 



— ^ #-ff#-jW — ff^— J— <$ — 9 — ^ — # — ^^^ — ■— ^-^#— # — ^^ - 15»— ■ 



gr ^Efe 



•*:b. 



'!«—#- 



^-*-b^- 



Efe 



&^-_ 



W^^] 
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346. C M^j. to E Min. 347. C Maj. to F Miu. 348. CMi^.toI)orG|;Min. 



i^^îi^gsH^^p 



p ^ 



^^^-w 



^^ ^m 



349. C Maj. to G Min. 360. C Maj. to AfeMin. 361. C Maj. to A Min. 

j L_ i_ 



^^^^mfi^^^ 



'^^Em^. 



I — t- 



^2ff=r- 



=i=^=ic: 



ê3 



362. C Maj. to Bbr Min. 353. C Miy. to B Min. 364. CMaj. to C Min. 

L^ J '. ^ > \ L 



^^^^^m^^3^^^ 



J?Œ_,-J!*:- 



-*-^-»- 



9- 



=p=f= 



^^â=^ 



365. Dfe Maj. to D Min. 366. Dj^Maj. toE^Min. 367. DfeM^. toEMin. 



I 

I -fi- 



fcfc^==,^^r=t?=;;nâ.fe:S 



m^^m 



'^ 



[(•-•- 



gglj 



358. 1% Maj. to F Min. 369. I^Maj.toObMin. 360. 1% Maj. to G Min. 

1 I 1 , I i ... ! I I 



i^^^gi^^s^p 



^— I — t — 









^mm s^i 
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361. DfeMaj. toAtMin. 362. D^Maj. to AMin. 363. DfeMi^. to BfeMin. 



pl^^Éiî^SpS^^^ 



i^S^^^^^Ë? 



^F=r- 



:^=?: 



-#— #- 



yz-^ 



364. Cb M^). to B Min. 366. I>|t Miq. to C Min. 366. Il|tMiv|.toCf Min. 




367. D Maj. io B|^ Min. 368. D H*], to E Min. 369. D Maj. to F Min, 

,11,, I 



ig-^i ^^^^gzjq 



II ! 






■it= 






-I 'JZ i/ 



370. B MnJ. to PJ Min. 371. D Maj. to G Min. 372. D Maj. to Afe Min. 



^1 









îS^^E 



373. D Maj. to A Min. 



374. D Maj. to Bfe Miu. 376. D M^. to B Min. 

J i_ 



^^m^^^SË^f^ 



^à^^=^i^^=^^^=liS^:^^ S ^ -. ^- ^ 
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376. D Uaj. to G Min. 






377. D Maj. to CJ Min. 378. D M^j. to D Miu. 



.-1 



m 



Tz 



=i=p= 



>^ 



î^' 



11 






379. % Maj. to E Min. 



38 . EJ2 Maj. to F Min. 38 1 . E|y Maj. to FJ Min. 



:!2_^ — # — *~,jîBZ~'^ — 



^mm^^^ 




'S-t ^ ^W^ 



■#-■#- -»^ 



§ 



:2=^# 



-P— ^- 



:^ 



::Jpi| 



382. E|jr Maj. to G Min. 383. Efe Maj. to Ajy Min. 384. E|y Maj. to A Min. 



ffc 



I 



=a-iL 



-*—•-'! 






=fcifc=i=5= 



-t»-^ 



^Hg 



^-^(9- 



^^^~'^- 



rrrsi 



^ 



«— »-#-H«- 



^^EiE^ 



3?:: 



^-j^E^g^ 



386. EI2 Maj. to Bfe Min. 



386. Efe Maj. to B Min. 387. Ejj Maj. to C Min. 

I ! . 



mm^^^^ 



y <> <y : 



, >7 #. , 



!«-«- 



:BE 



4- 



;.:s?i 



Ef^ 



-B«- 



-•- ^-1*- 



] 



388. Efe Maj. to Djy Min 



^^^^ÊMÂ 



389. Bj Maj. to D Min. 390. lEfe Maj. to V^ Min. 



S 



[^•-ir-v 



-#— #- 



&i 



■i?g- 



^^- 



G— 



L«î=g=^ 



i:âÊfefc|E":l 



;^j^E^i=[:^E:^^fe^ 
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39 1. E M^. to F Min. 392. E Maj. to Fjf Min. 393. E Mi^. to Q Min. 



iÂ^i 




'-e>- ^* *^ -'^ j^r-V ^ — ^-^'— *- 



1^ 



Mgl^ g^t^^^t ^EEfe-M j 



394. £ Mî^. to 0$ Min. 395. E Mi^. to A Min. 396. E Mi^. to B|2 Min. 

I 



l^^^^^p^t^ 



iiift! 



k:=&:f:^'^=l-- 



^^ 



*=P 



:i: 



^■ 



y-f^ y- 



~i — \ 

397. £ Mid. to B Min. 398. E M^. to Min. 399. EMiO. to CfMin. 






*iil^^^^ 



-#-^-#= 



I 



400. E Mî^. to D Min. 40 1 E Maj. to £{7 Min. 402. E Maj. to E Min. 

!.. ! ! . ! ! , u ! I , 




§il^^gJ:Sij^ 



-0-2(i—ét. 



-#— ^— ^ 



-I 'r-z\^Z 



""sr-Y i u=a= 



403. F Maj. to I^ Min. 404. F Maj. to G Min. 405. F Maj. to Aj^Min. 

J ! : L 



^^i^IaË^ilEll^fe 



Si 



^^ 



t=P^=f^ 



^ 



-tac 
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406. F Miû- to A Min. 407. F Maj. to 1% Miu. 408. F Kb^. to B Min. 

I 



^^ii^^pï-â^ 



-r-b«--r- 



^^^^^^^^ 



1 — r 

40.9. F MaJ. to C MiD. 410. F Maj. to Dfe Min. 411. F MiJ. toD Min. 

I , . I ! I . - I 






isE 



i 



H.-!^ 



'#— #- 



^^^^^ 



412. FMi^.toEbrMin. 413. F Maj. to EMin. 414. F Maj. to F Min. 

I 



^^^^^^Ws^^^ 



-0 P P - 



w 



f^^ 



k2- 



-^ 



l?a3 



i^ 



416. I^M^.toGMin. 416. î^Mj^. toG^Min. 417. F| Miy. to A Min. 




^^S^li^-l 



gS ^^^^fef^^E^^^ 



#'«*=p^ 



:h^ 



418. f^Maj. toBlxMin. 419. F$Maj. toBMin. 420. F$ Mig.to CMin. 

nJè tt^ ti . I j : • . ±^ 
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421. i:$M^'. toCf Min. 422. I^Maj.teDMin. 423. I^ffMaj. toEjj Min. 







424. F$ Maj. to E Min. 426. ïl Maj. to F Min. 426. TiMaj. toEJMin. 

J^ it^ii ■ ■ . . L 



:^ ^èapèi^ tel=^^ 



hf-^- 



I^^^^^É 



^^M- 



-*-^ 



427. G Maj. to GJ Min. 428. GMi^. to AHin. 429. GHa«|. to EtMin. 



^^^^^^^^^m 



pH-'^'-y-ta-j-ft^^^ 



?=ÎC 



+-+ 



430. G Mi^. to B Hin. 



431. GHaj. toOMin. 432. OMid.toI%Hin. 

J 1 I i 1 L 






-^"^i^ë^a^^r^^^^^^fe-^ 



433. GM^. toDMin. 434. GMaj. to^MIn. 436. G Mij. to B Min. 

J_ 1 . , . ' , 






?=— 3^5-^?-b*'^bfT'^«^- 



: g^^feZ^E^^E^^^^^Eg ^ 
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436. G Mi^. io P Min. 437. G Maj. to F| Min. 438. G Mi^. to G Miii. 

I 



^^^g^^m^^^m 



>i^ 



th 



^^^^=^^^^^^^^ 



439. AfeMaj. toAMin. 440. Afe Maj. to Bfc Min. 441. AfeM^J. to B Miu. 

' , I 









k-^^a^gt^^ ggg^fe ^ 



442. A|2 Maj. to C Min. 443. Afar Maj. to 1% Min. 444. Aj^ Maj. to D Min. 

! ! I ! ' i I I I . I 



i^iÉ^g!^tei^«^ 



» Er^-'-^=^jga ^^E^^^ 



446. Ab Maj. to i^ Min. 446. Afe Mj^. to E Min. 447. AfeMiJ. toFMin. 



^^M^|Ê^jS=3fe^^ 



^•(•-«-*Ë-|2- 



Siëg^pE^ëEltii^Jl^^^ig 



448. Ab MiO- to F| Min. 449. A(^ M^j. to G Min. 460. I^ Mai, to Aj^ Min. 



r^— )•—.•■ 



^--f-r: 



s^^^^m^^^^ 
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451. AMi^J.toBf^Min. 452. A M^O- to B Min. 463. A M%|. to O Min. 







454. A M^j. to et Hin. 466. AU*]. toDUin. 466. AII^. toI^Min. 

J l_J i I l.lJ-«!- 







^^ ^te^ 



457. A Maj. to E Min. " 458. A Maj. to F Min. 459. A Mi^. to T% Min. 

li ^ L 



m^^x^^mm 



^^^SË 



iL^ 



u 



^E& 



^ 






zaï- 



-9—r- 



460. A Maj. to G Min. 461. A Maj. to 0$ Min. 462. A MaJ. to A Min. 






gggE^^tej^t^^fâE^^ 



463. % Maj. to B Min. 464. "ES^ M^j. to C Min. 465. B^ Maj. to Dix Min. 




"^^m 



g?^^^^ 



Si-^^ 



ip=qE: 
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466 BI7. Maj. to D Min. 467. B{2 Maj. to Eb Min. 468. B Mi^. to EMin. 



^^fil^à:^^^^i 0^^ i 



,SE^ 



Tf 

-# — #■ 



II 



f-i--*- 



1 



^:i4=:i:: 



ï 



f=wh^^ 



m^^ ism 



i ^1 ' 
4Ô9. B Maj. to F Min. 470. B Maj. to FJ Min. 471. Bfc^Maj. to G Min. 




îîi^m^lpipir^ 



.§i^_=bÈ-ft-^Eg^^Mg ^ 



rg-g -^ 



-■g— '— r- 



47S. ]% M^] to AI; Min. 473. B|}M%t. to AMin. 474. B|t Maj. to % Min. 

J 1 . . l L 



^^^^^^x^^^^^ 



aie 






y,^^-^-a. 



>-»! 



^^r=ri^ 



475. BMiO-toGMin. 



476. B Maj. to C} Min. 477. B M^. to D Min. 



^^:SE0^J^^ 



^^^^^^E^^^^ 



478. BMiU. to%Min. 



4,1 Q. B Maj. to EMin. 480. B Mi^. to F Min. 
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481. BMi^toI^Min. 482. BM%J. toGMin. 483. B M^J. to 0$ Min. 



^^}Ë|^4!tt^{i^^^p 



ig^i^fe^fegl?. ^[=^^ 



484. B M^j. to AMin. 485. B Maj. to Bt^ Min. 486. BMaJ. toBMin. 



^pÈ^^^^â^pfepl 






^^^^^^^^ 



487. ASCENDING BY HALF-STEPS. 

CtoDf^toDtoE^toEtoFtoGt; 




toG toAf^toA toBf^toBtoO 



w^^^^^^^^^- 



^^ 



I 



^ 



488. DESCENDING BY HALF-STEPS. 

OtoBtoBi^toAtoAi^toGtoI^ 






âi£ 



-|# — g — # — l^^-jb — ^ — w-V^ 



^^E^EipE 
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toF toE to£{;toD toG|toG 




^^^à=^^^- 



-M 



?^^Êm§^m 



489. ASCENDING BY STEPS. 
G to D to E 



1 r 



490. DESCENDINQ BY STEPS. 



^ 



to Btt to Afe 



P 



-■:^:^=^=^=^^^=^^s^^ 



1 



Efe 



I kc. 



W^- 






^^ f, - bfg 



&c. 



491. ANOTHER WAY OF DESCENDING BY HALF-STEPS. 

G to B B to Bi7 B{2 to A 



^^p^^^^^î 



Ete 



_^_J?i2 J?^_ 



=Jîï^ 



i ' 



± 



A to Al; 



A{2 to G 



G to F| 



It 



^^^53^œ 



-^i^f^v^^^r-^^^i^ 



-T==^ 



-^^ — V.M 



Éi^^^^^ 



G{} toF 



F to E 



I 



z^^n;!* f <g- 



-|2=»-^ 



♦ '> V -25- ■*• IT* tr*- fe 



^.-^^^^^E^^^^^^ 
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Dl^to 



^ri^s-^ri;r-'r^ 






I I 



_.iz=3: 



^i: 



i 



E^l 



1 T" 






492. ANOTHER WAY OF DESCENDING BY HALF-STEP8. 

I 






-^-^-J — l 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

PART FOURTH. 



(The figures refer to correspdnding questions in Part IV.) 



A succession of tones wliicli is regulated by the laws of rhythm, is 
called a ToNE-CHAiN. (8eeb2>Z.) 

There are tliree kinds of Tone-chains, viz. : ascending tone-chains, de- 
sceiiding tone-chains, and vague tone-chains. An ascending tone-chain 
is one in wliich the tones progress from low to high. (See 684.) 

A descending tone-chain is one in which the tones progress from high 
to low. (Seeb^ô.) 

In a vague tone-chain are combined the characteristics of both the 
others. (See 586.) e.g,: 

Ex. 493. 

Aaoendinc toiM-ehaiii. Deseendinc tOBe.chda. Vagae t w K ih a h i. 



Aaoendiiic toiM-ehaiii. Deseendinc tOBe.chda. T 






A vague tone-chain may, in a gênerai way, be either an ascending one, 
or a descending one. (See 689.) e.g. : 

Ex. 494. 

pifc— zzn ,_zz— -pzzziLJ— crd:-" i ' 1-^.-1-1-.-.- ~3 

The most satisfactory tone-chain is the diatonic scale, for the reason 
that it both commences and ends upon the Tonic. The Tonic being the 
point of repose, ail that part of the scale which is not Tonic, namely, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, is called motion. (See 593 to 595.) e.g.: 

Sx. 495. 

- SepoM. Motion. lUpoM. 

The indefiniteness with which one tone foUows another in the above 
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example may be obviated by dividing them into groups, or measures, by 
means of strong and weak puises, thus: 
£z. 496. 




Being régula ted by rhjiihm, it bas nowbecome a melody; (see 501) làn 
it is very one-sided,— ail tension— and seems to demand a correspondin^ 
relaxation, wliich being supplied, gives a more gratifylng resuit, thus: 



Ex. 497. 



-:i-i^- 



:ï 



i-Éi 



-^—0- 



^' 



'^^' 



Hère we hâve two mélodie phrases, — one ail exaltation, and the other 
ail relaxation. The tirst excites expectation, hence we hère call it Thesis; 
the second satisfies our expectations, and so becomes Antithesis. But 
while each of thèse phrases begins upon a strong puise, it ends with a 
weak one, thereby producing an unsatisfactory feeling; it would be het- 
ter if both beginning and ending were satisfactory. This will necessitate 
the introduction of eiglith notes, thus: 

Ex. 498. 



1^'^ 



-i-*-'*- 



-^-*- 



*=it3 



In the last two measures of the first phrase we hâve a new form, thus: 
Ex. 499. 



i 



Forms which contain tlie germs of thought are called designs. (See 596. 
AVith the above design we can re-coustruct our scale, asfoUows: 








Thus our Designs hâve crystalized into Phrases, the Phrases into Sec- 
tions, and the Sections into a Period. (See 615.) 

Designs, Phrases, and Sections may be repeated to form other Periods. 
When so rei)eated they sliould not always be used in the same form ; they 
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should be altered or transformed, but should always be recognizable. 
There are many ways in which we may transform a design; among which 
may be mentioned, — 

Ist TRANSPOsrriON; A design is transposed if it is repeated at a higher 
or a lower pitch. (8ee 600.) e.g.: 
Ez. 601. 

Deiign. 



Hii 



^ 



2d. Expansion. - A design is expanded wlien it is made up of larger 
intervais. (8ee 601.) thus: 
Ex. 602. 

Ezp«B4ed. BwiciL 



- DulgB. Ezp«B4ed. SwiciL Ezpuidad. 



3d. Contraction.— A design is contracted when it is made up of small- 
er intervais. (See^02.) e.g.: 

Ez. 603. 



'^-#- 



jlN^^^^ 



il 



:ï^. 



^m 



Contnotcda 



=^ 



4th. Augmentation. —A design is augmented when tlie time value of 
each note is doubled. (See 603.) e.g,: 

Ez.604. 



-m 



^^^^m 



P # " F -#4—> 



m 



ISCZl 



6th. Diminution. —A design is diminished when the time value of each 
note is lessened. ^-Sec 604.) e.g.: 
Ex. 606. 

Duign. DiminUhed. Design. Dlminiihed. 



iuÉ^^^^feg.^ 



6th. Repetitiûn. — The fragments of a design may be repeated, thus: 
(See 606.) 
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53EfE^ 






# # #- 




^^iiSiËi 



It may be well to state, however, that in this kind of amplification the 
original design is sub-divided intx) tliree parts, or genns, eacli of wbich is 
repeated as already shown, and as indicated by the letters a, 6, c. Germs 
combiued in this way form what are called motives. 

7th. Omission. - One or more of the fragments of a design may be omiU 
ted. (See 606.) e.g.: 



Ex. 607. 



DcalgBs. 




pJEJapafe^ 



8th. Changino THE ORDER OF TONEs. — Tlie membcrs of designs may 
be introduced in a différent order, an octave above or below, even, with- 
out altering the rhythm. (See^^T.) e.g,: 



Ex. 608. 



Cluuige of the order. 



f^ vtmwga. vinaoBB or ine oroer. 



9th. Reversing THE ORDER. — This is done by beginning with the last 
toûe and going backward, without altering the rhythm. (See 608.) e.g.: 

Ex. 609. 



Design. Reversed. Design. 



-i&- 



-0-9- 



#-^-#-'-L-ô'- 



m 



IQth. CoMBiNATioNS of fragments of différent designs resuit in a great 
variety of new designs. ("-S^e 609.) e.g.: 

Ex. 610. 



Siiiârt^^S^^ 
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The fragments of the above phrase may be so combined as to make a 
whole period, with no two measures alike. 



Ex. 611. 



1*2 

J0^ 



COMBINATIONS FROM MEASURES 

S*l 4*S 4*S 






1A4 



W^ 



^ y^ 



n 



^ 



:-=:Éi3:=t 



4A1 

_^ 4^_ 



1*2 






A- 



llth. Inversion takes i)lace when, commencing iipon the same degreo, 
che tones progress in an opposite direction; (sec GIO) thus: 
El. 612. 

De&ign. Inrcrted. • Designs. Inrcrtod. 



^^^^^m^^0^^^^ 



Several of thèse modes of transformation may be applied to the same 
motive, at the same timo. Tlius a motive may be transposed and invert- 
ed; or transposed and reversed; transposed and expanded ; transposed, 
inverted, and expanded, etc.. thus: 



Ex. 613. 



TmupoMd aod expanded. 






Ex. 614. 



Tnni. and Inrertcd. 



È'ië-S^^gÊÈIîzï^^zÊ^I 



.-^—^,^-e-„ 



Ex. 515. 



Trans. ud larcrtcd. 






Ex. 616. 



^-fa=i=ï=*^'- 



.___^l^ 



-#-^-^ #-? — =1 
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^^^^î*. 



-.+#-*- 



Most of "what are called church tunes, and chorals, are written in the 
song-form of oue period. They should be so constructed that the firat 
phrase will excite expectation, which shall be only partially answered by 
the second, thereby leading to a réitération in the third phrase, and a 
final, complète and satisfactor}' conclusion in the last. A good example 
of the song form of one period is the tune Seymour, 



Ex. 519. 



o d 



^^^i 



m 




AÙxphnacm 



The germ from which this tune was developed may be seen at a; trans- 
posed at 6/ transposed and diminished at c; contracted at eand/; ex- 
panded at ff; inverted and expanded at i; transposed and diminished at 
j; diminished at k; and transposed at l. It will be noticed that the sec- 
ond phrase only partially answers the lirst, inviting a réitération in the 
third, which is fully answered in the fourth. 

As an illustration of the song-form of two periods we will call attention 
to Dr. Mason'a Missionary Hymn, ^^Frorn GreenlancTs icy Mountains.^^ 



Ez:. 620. 






25: 



1 



w 



l«t Period.— Centinoed. 



MM=ï=!=.^M 



apbnscta 



^thphnsctaa 
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■^ 




i 


1 


■ . 1 






^ ^» « 


m 






^ 1 








^^ _i 


m 


'1 






m 
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LIL 


i_^_ 




1 * 


l1^_ 









<? 



§ 



It will be noticed that tho first phrase gives out the proposition, which 
is twice repeated, (iii third and seventh phrases.) In thfi last phrase of 
the first period we find a digression into the key of the Dominant, which 
impels us to proceed to the new motive in the first and second phrases of 
the second period; thèse, in turn, lead us back to the original proposition, 
which we find answeretl completely in the final phrase. Having once 
started, we are pushed, so to speak, througli phrase after phrase,— with 
no stopping place uutil we get to the end of the first period; and there we 
are only allowed to hait long enough to comprehend that it is no place 
for permanent repose; and, taking breath, we launch into the second pe- 
riod, through which we are carried by the same impelUng power, until, 
almost out of breath, we arrive at the last tone of the final phrase, glad 
enough to get home. 

In the Song-forni of threo periods tho second period usually makes a 
more decided digression from the first, to which it returns in a very com- 
plète manner in the Third period. This third period generally takes tho 
form of a chorus, Which con tains the animating designs of the song. It 
is hardly necessary to illustrate this Song-forra, as référence can be made 
to almost any of what aro called songs with chorus. 

In our illustrations of the higher Art-fonns, (from this point on ward,) 
we find it mucli more convenient to leave the realm of vocal music, and 
lead the student into the instrumental works of the great masters. This 
need not discourage tho vocal student, however, for a column can never 
be broader than tho pedestal upon which it stands; and the vocalist, or 
vocal teacher, will be by so much the better prepared for his life-work if 
he obtain a comprehensivo view of thèse great foundations of art struc- 
ture. Pursuing our upward course, then, we come next to the Appmed 

SONG-FORM. 

The applied Song-Form is a composition consisting of two or more 
mélodies, (or song-forms,) so related as to form one. Tts plan is Thème, 
Trio, Thème, (for a more definite explanation of the Applied Song-Form, 
see questions 627 to 634 inclusive.) 

For illustration of the Applied Song-Form we will take Franz Schubert's 
Minuetto in B minor, Op. 78. It consists of a Tlieme of three periods, a 
Trio of three i>eriods, after which the Tlieme is repeated. 

' e foUowing is its plan. The first period of the Thème begins thus: 
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^Allegro mad. 



I^l^iiii 



f=rf^^f=y. 
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The second period begins thus: 

Ex. 622. SECOND PEBIOD. 



zlz-tjz 



P&cl 



--^=^ 



16 measures. 



Bl§: 



^ — i — -<— 



w Th -^ -w 

The first Period of 18 measures is then repeated, after which an intro- 
duction of two measures ieads to the tirst period of the Trio, thus: 



Ex. 623. Introduction of 2 measures. 



TRIO. 



Ist PERIOD. 

I 



^^^^^^mm 



g8fyHs^sE;|£gg%aj; 



The second period of the Trio begins thus: 
Ex. 624. 2d PERIOD. 



ift^ 



-tT-^ 



~&c: 



8 measures. 



alsi=g 
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After an interlude of 2 measures the third period of the Trio follows, 
beiçinning thus: 



Ex. 626. Interlude of two measures. 



Third period of Trio. 




After which the Thème is repeated. 

For further illustrations of the Applied Song-Form see WoUenhaupt's 
*' Wliisperiyig WindSy" and Gottschalk's *' Marche de NuiV 

Counterpoint {see 635 to 640) is that department of musical science 
whiclî has for its object the securing of a flowing movement of the separate 
voice-parts. In counterpoint a melody, which is called Cantus-f&r^nus is 
given, to which is added one or more flowing voice-parts; the part or 
parts so added being called the Counterpoint {See Note to 635.) A plain 
counterpoint has a unifprm rhythmic movement of one note for each note 
of the melody, {ccuitus-fermus) called *' note agaiust note," or "two 
against one," &c., which motion is maintained throughout the period. 
The foUowing is an example of Plain Counterpoint of '*two against one:" 



Ex. 626. 



:J:-£ 



Cantus ferrnus in Soprano. 

J I. 



RICHTEB. 



■■-^^lE^ 



7Sri—2^~-zrî 



i^ 






1 

I 



•-ti 



t=^0 



T=^ 



Coonterpolat in Bue. 



^EÉEE?^ 



t 



In the foUowing example the Base takes the Cantus fermus, and the 
Soprano the Counterpoint. 

Ex. 527. Counterpoint in Soprano. 



:ggz=rffl ^ -A-„ \ -f — ^ ^ -i3 






9-^ 



îi: 



zjé- 



— w*- 



rsi 



I 



CiBtu taau la BiM, 
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A Florld Counterpolnt is one having a diversilied rhythmic motion. 
£z. 528. CautuB fermus in Soprano. chebubinx. 



rd2zz 



T^^ 



^ 



Conaterpoiiit ia Ténor. 
I I 

^ -t r*i 



:22i 



•« 






—<>- 



■.^rzr:3 



I ko. 



Coimterp«iBt ia Bm«. 

The Fugue is a composition in two or more parts. A phrase, which is 
called tlie Subject, appears in one part, and then pi-oceeds to anotlier 
part, then to a tliird, and a fourth, &c., {See 641 lo 646 inclusive.) The 
principal parts of a Fugue are the Subject, Response, Counter-subject, 
Pedal-point and Stretto; which are illustrated from Bacli's fugue in F, 
No. 11 of the '• Well-tempered Clavier," Book I. The subject is given out 
by the Ténor voice, wUich, having completed it, goes through the passage 
a to the Counter-subject, thus: 



Ex. 529. 



i=:^ 



z^-Af.z 



m 



B& 



^0 



T-l- 



ig-ië^j^|gjë-5gjg 



bubjeot. 



In tlîis Fugue tlie Pedal-point is made on A in the base, continuing 
nearly five measures. At the same time a Stretto is afJected by the en- 
trance of the Alto with the subject in thethird measure, when the Soprano 
has only half finished the subject begun in the first measure. The Stretto 
is completed by the entrance of the base with the subject in the fifth 
measure, when the alto is half through. This division of the Fugue cou- 
cludes with a cadence in D minor, as hère given: 



Ex. 630 
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Imitation is the repetitiofP^f a plirase or periocl wliicli bas already ap- 
peared in anotlier voice-part, {See 647 to 649 inclusive.) There are tliree 
chief varieties of imitation, viz. : 

Strict Imitation; 

Free Imitation; and 

Imitation by contrary motion. 

Strict imitation repeats tlie exact progressions of the original subject; 
e. g.: 

Ex. 531. Subject. Imitation a fourth below. ^ 






In Free imitation tlie mélodie progressions of the original phrase are 
not strictly repeated, but intervals, either larger or smaller than those of 
the original phrase, may be used, e. g.: 



Ex. 632. 



Sabject. 



Free imitation a sixtli above. Or this. 



:s^ 






izÉZ.^ 



isz: 



-^ 



In imitation by contrary motion, upward intervais are imitated by down- 
ward oues, and vice vej'sa. e. g.: 



Ex. 633. 

Subject. 



Ê^p^l^t^^ï 



strict im. contrary motion. Free im. by contrary motion. 



Strict Canon is no more nor less than strict imitation, {see 650 to 656, 
inclusive.) e. g.: 
Ex. 634. Strict canon in octave. . From J. C. Lobe. 



1 



# ^ 



«=:=z?z 



Z22I 
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The Rondo is a form of composition in which the principal idea returiis 
after every digression or épisode. Hence tlie name " Rondo," repeatiug 
in a circle. {See 657.) 

Tlie Rondo has fiïe forras. 

Tlie First Rondo Form {see 659) consista of a Thème, Passasje, Thème 
and Conclusion. A good example is from Beethoven's little Sonata in G, 
(No. 37 Peter's édition.) It has a Thème of 8 measures, beginning thus: 



Ex. 636. 



Thème. 



*Ea^BE 



E^ 



#-#= 



'Ézt^iÊ 






etc. 8 mecuuret. 



=^ 



- ■F=¥ ^ 



After this there is a Passage of 8 measures, which begins thus: 



Ex. 636 



Passage 



1*^1*: 



tir- 



etc. 8 meanares. 



r iEZlIIEIlllZIltl'-C -L 



Then the Thème of 8 measures, as before, ending with a Conclusion 6f 10 
measures, beginning thus: 



Ex. 637. 



Gonclnsion. 



EE=E 



etc. 10 mecuures. 



^^m^^ 
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The iiext movement (Romanze) of the same Sonata is also in the First 
Rondo Form. Its plan is as folio ws: 

Thème, 1 Passage, 1 Thème, 1 Conclusion, 
S measures. | 13 measures. | 8 measures. | 11 measures. 

The Second Rondo Form, {See 661) consists of a Thème, and an Episode; 
after which a short Passage leads back to the Thème, the whole ending 
with a Conclusion. Taka for example, the Adagio from Beethoven's 
Sonata in F minor. Op. 2, No. 1. The two periods of the Thème commence 
thus: 



Ex. 638. FiratPeriod. 



Second Period. 




ife 



■» -*^^ ^ ; 



■# — 



ife^f -0^=^=:^=: 


^^^ etc. 8 meas. 

^ ,555 ^^ 
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The Episode begins thus: 
Ex. 539. 



« I 



Episode. 



1^ '^ ^ 



il 



^^ 



A short Passage of 4 measures leads back to the Theme^ as before, (16 
measures,) after which comes the Conclusion, beginning thus: 
Ex. 640. Conclusion. 




^ii^ië^^i 



etc. 14mea«. 



Another example of tins Form is the Largo from Beethoven's Sonata in 
A, Op. 2, No. 2, which bas the followiug plan: 
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Thème. 

Ifit Period. 2d Period. 
8 meas. 11 meas. 



Episode. Thème. 

Ist Fer. Pass. Ist Per. 2d Per. 
7 meas. 5 meas. 8 meas. 11 meas. 



19. 12. 19. 

This Conclusion of 30 measures bas tbe folio wing plan: 
Original. | Thème. | Passage. | Thème. | 



CJONCLUSION. 
30 measures. 

30. 



7 meas. 



Goda. 
5 meas. 



I 7 meas. ( 5 meas. | 8 meas. 
In the Third Rondo Fobm {see 663) the Thème appears three times, to- 
gether with two Episodes. Dr. Marx compares this Form to two Second 
Bondo FormSy which overlap each other, thus: 

Thème, Episode, / Thème, \ 

\ Thème, ) Episode, Thème. 

The Thème prédominâtes very decidedly, in this Form, appearing three 

times; while the Episodes appear only once each. As an example take 

the Adagio from Beethoven's Sonata Pathétique, Op. 13. The Thème of 

16 measures commences thus: 

Ex. 641. Thème. 



1^ 



-T ^ 

etc. 16 méat. 



Sg^g^^ 



s?î 



e-^- 



Then follows the Ist Episode of 12 measures, beginning thus: 
Ex. 542. First Episode. 




After this, the Thème (8 measures) is repeated, which brings ns to the 
Socond Episode, beginning thus: 

Ex. 543. Second Episode. 






^^ 
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The entire Thème (16 measures) again appears, foUowed by a Conclu- 
sion of 7 measures, which commences thus: 



Ex. 644. 



Gonclnaion. 



§S^^5^^^ 



etc. 7 me(U, 




Another example of the Third Rondo Form is the Finale (Rondo) of 
Beethoven's Sonata, in C, Op. 53, the plan of which is as folio ws: 



Thème 
62 m. 



Ist Ep. 
52 m. 



Thème. 
62 m. 



2nd Ep. 
138 m. 



Thème. 
90 m. 



Conclusion. 
141 m. 



The Fourth Rondo Form {See 665) différa in two respects from the 
Third Rondo Form; viz:— first by a more clearly marked repose after the 
répétition oï the Thème; and, Second, by the final re-appearance of its 
first Episode, in a différent key from that in which it firet appeared. A 
good illustration of the Fourth Rondo Form will be found in the Finale of 
Beethoven's Sonata in C Major, Op. 2. No. 3. Its Thème of 29 measures 
begins thus: 

Ex. 646. Thème. 



-^ -1^ 




m^ 



Allegro assai. 



etc. 29 meas. 



^Ê^ 



fi: 



j ^IlLJL 



Tbe flrst Episcxle ot 38 measures, in tbe key of the Dominant be^s 
thus: 
Ex. 546. _ Firet Episode. 




etc. 39 meas. 



Th© first portion ot the work closes with a return of the Thème, length- 
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ened to 34 measures: the second portion consista of the second Episode of 
78 measures, beginning thus: 

TC-r . 547. Second Episode. 



etc. 78 meas 




The third portion consists of a reappearanee of the Thème, lengtliened 
to 37 measures; a recapitulation of the first Episode, (shorteued to 35 
measures,) and a Conclusion of 60 measures, which closes the wliole work. 
The conclusion commences thus: 

Ex. 548. Conclusion. 



p?=^=^dpi=^^ 






etc, 60 métis. 



ï£ti 



The Finale of Beethoven's Sonata in Afe, Op. 26, is another example of 
the Fourth Rondo Form. It is made up as folio ws: 
Thème. | Ist Ep. | Passage. | Thème. | 2d Episode. | Thème. | Ist Ep. Conclusion. 



32 m. 



16 m. 



4 m. 



28 m. 



28 m. 



28 m. 



41 m. 



The Fifth Rondo Form, {see 667) like the Fourth Form, is made up of 
three well rounded and distinct divisions. The First Division consists of 
the Thème and tirst Episode, closing with an extended fonn of Conclusion 
of great décision. The Second Episode alone forms the Second Division, 
while the Third Division consists of the Thème, first Episode and Conclu- 
sion. The only différence between the third division and the first, is, that 
the First. Episode and Conclusion reappear in a différent key. Our illus- 
tration is the Finale of Beethoven's Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1. 

The Thème of 21 measures commences thus: 

Ex. 549. Thème. 

! I 




Prestissimo, ^ 



etc. 21 meas. 
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The First Episode of 12 measures, begins thus: 

Ex. 660. First Episode. 




I^i^^z^ 



etc. 12 mea». 



m 



âiPiEt 



Then cornes a Conclusion of 23 measures, which commences thus: 



Ex. 661. 



!^ 



i I 



Conclusion. 



■^ — i- 



etc. 23 meas. 




■#• -^* 5-* v* -* ^ 



This is ail repeated, forming the First Division. The Second Division 
consists of the Second Episode of 80 measures, of wliich the following is 
the commencement: 



Ex. 662. 



Second Episode. 



»^ 



tel^ 



-&- 



Sempre piano e dolce. 



lift 



-I 1 =-1 1 1 -a-^ F « 



etc. 80 meas. 



-\_^_ 



The Third Division begins with the reappearance of the Thème of 23 
measures, folio wed by a recapitulation of tlie First Episode, commencing 
thus: 



Ex. 663. 



Reappearance of First Episode. 






etc. 12 meas. 



SSs= 



:tiS 
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The whoie ends wîth the Conclusion of 23 measures, beginaing thus: 
Ex. 554. Conclusion.. 




^i^^m^^mm 



ZÉZlZZ 



A Sonatîna [See 669] îs a work of two or three différent movements, each 
complète of itself, yet so united that we instinctively perceive them to belong 
together. It usually bas two movements, one a Sonata-Piece, the other a 
Rondo. A Sonata-Piece [Sonaten-Saiz'jj ditfers from the Fifth Rondo Form 
only in one point, viz : that the second espisode învariably consists of the chief 
motives of the thème and first espisode, which are intcrmingled and 
elaborately workcd up. The Germans call this division "dureh/urung-tatz,^^ 
Beethoven's Sonatina in G, op. 49, consists of two parts — first a Sonata- 
Piece in J measure Allegro ; second, a Minueito in the Third Rondo Form. 

The Sonata [See 670] consists of three or four différent movements, one of 
which is usually slow. In Sonatas of four movements, the third is more fre- 
quently a Minuet, or Scherzo with Trio. [Applied Song Form.] The first 
movement is usually a Sonata-Piece. Taking for example Beethoven's Sonata 
in F minor, op. 2, No. 1, we find four movements. First an Allegro in F 
minor, Sonata-Piece, beginning thus : 



Ex. 656. 



First movement. 




Tlie Second movement in F major, is in the Second Rondo Form, and 
begins thus: 

£x. 556. Second movement. 



si^ 



z±-^ 



Adagio. \ J i ;* 



iSiE 



-.vorzzr. 
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The third movement is a Minuet, in F minor, Applied Song-Form, with 
the Trio in F major. The Minuet commences thus: 



Ex. 667. 



Third Movement. (Minuet.) 



SEgëfe 



~^r-9 



■#• -y -#■ ?#- 



zÉzuÊ;! 



± 



■#•-#•-»«»- 



Allegretto. 



^^^fEî=^^^^E^^=i^^ 



The Finale in F minor, is written in the Fifth Rondo Form, beginning 
thus: 



£z. 558. 



Finale. (Fourth Movement.) 



■m 



Prestissimo. 






iissimo. ^ 



C-Si 



Our space will not admit of further illustrations. We call attention, 
however, to one or two other Sonatas, describing their contents; after 
which the student will he enabled to analyze for himself. 

Beethoven's Sonata in G, Op. 14, No.. 2, haa three movements, an Allegro 
in G, J measure Sonata-Piece ; Andante J in C, Thème with variations; 
Scherzo } in G, Third Rondo Form. 

Sonata Pastorale in D, Op. 28, has four movements, Allegro J in D, 
Sonata-Piece; Andante J in D minor, Second Rondo Form; Scherzo J in D, 
Applied Song Form ; and Finale f in D, Fourth Rondo Form. 

Sonata Pathétique, Op. 13, has three movements; a slow introrluction of 
ten measures, leads to the Allegro in C minor, -J Sonata Pièce; 
Adagio Cuntabile in Afe major l. Third Rondo Form: Finale in C Minor 
X Fourth Rondo Form, with a slight déviation, in that the Thème reap- 
pears just before the close. 

The Suite {see 671) is a musical form consisting of several distinct 
pièces, so related in point of key, and contrasted in expression, as to pro- 
duce an agreeable efl'ect when played in succession. This form was very 
popular in the time of Bach and Handel, (A. D. 1684—1750.) and ont of 
it Philip Emanuel Bach and his successors developed the Sonata. The 
number of pièces properly composing a Suite seems never to hâve been 
definitely settled. Bach's Suites hâve from six to eight pièces each, ànd 
■ ^nders about the same. For^xample the second "French Suite," by 



paet rv.i 
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Bach, consista of six movements, ail of which are Song-Fonns except the 
Cinqae, which is a Fugue. They severally begin as folio ws: 



£Z: 559. First Movement. AUegro moderato. (J~80.) 



Allemande. fs 



N P 



etc. 






Ex. 560. Second Movement. Vivace. (J-_76.) 



i^SïÈi^^ 



-4s- 



'P 

Courante. 



m^^^=f 



Ex. 561. Third Movement. Andantino. (J=84.) 



=p=f>- 



^4—^ 



zfcîj: 



â, 



^1^ 



"P I 

Sarabandi. y* __ 

-*^ — 









^ 



Ez. 562. Fourth Movement. ITniwco-indonte. (J=80.) 



^tr. etc. 






-*<i^ 
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m^^m. 









Ex. 564. 



Sixth Movement. Allegro, (Jr^^.) 



I Cinque. Marcato. 




Aecently tlie Suite Form lias beeii revived by Raff, Bargiel, and others, 
.ïx a moditied form and in tlie spirit of modem music. One of the most 
plv^asing of thèse productions is Bargiel's Suite Op. 21 wliich consista of 
Prtiludium Zweigesang, (duet) Sarabandi, Marscli, Sclierzo, and Finale. 
Of thèse the Sarabandi and Marsch are song-forrns; the others resemble 
rondos, although not strictly conforining to any one of theorthodox forms. 
Tliose modem Suites are, in effect, Sonatas, the suite form having been 
selected by tlie composer as less pre'tentious and exacting. 

The Overture {see 672) is a composition for orchestra, \vritten as an in- 
troduction to an opéra, oratorio, etc. It has no settled form, but its gên- 
erai characteristics resemljle tlie Sonata or Sonatina. Mozart's overture 
to his opéra ** Figaro," consists of but a single movement, of which the 
two principal ideas are given in illustrations a and &, as foUows: 

Ex. 565. a. Presto. 







ILLUSTRAT! VE. 




Under the title Chamber Music <See 673) are iiicluded duos, irios, quar- 
tets, quintets, sextets, septets, and octets, for varions instruments, adapted 
to use in small rooms. Tbe most esteemed works of this class are tlie 
trios, quartets, and quintets, for stringed instruments. In form tliese 
Works are almost invariably Sonatas. As to contents they embrace very 
many of the most beautiful tlioughts of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Scliu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and Rafl*. This depaitment of music deserves to be 
better known in this countr5\ As an example of Chamber Music we give 
the opening measures of the several movements in the quartet for 2 violins, 
Viola and Violoncello by Beethoven Op 18. No 1. It consista of four 
movements, Allegro con brio; Adagio; Scherzo with Trio; and Allegro. 
The first movement is in the Fifth Rondo Form, and besins thus: 



Ex. 667. 

ItiVioUn. 



First Movement. 



;|^éS^^SP=3?^^^ 



Allegro con brio. 

^ SdViolin. 



^1^ 






.sa^^SÈsg^ 



Cello. 



ï^ïSSÉ^S 




The plan of the First Movement is as foUows: 

Thème, 1 Ist Ep., 1 Conclusion, 1 2d Ep., 1 Thème, 1 Ist Bp., 1 ConchiBion, 
48 m. 35 m. 31m. 64 m. 31m. | 35 m. | 69 m.. 
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The Adagio movement is in the Second Rondo Form, and commences 
thus: 



Ex. 668. 



Second Movement 






l'Çn-n 



Adagio. 



PP 



etc. 






B 



PP 



SE^ 



itir^intirt 



rî*»—^:^ 



.Sr-=:i^-iir; 



etc. 






-«-«- 



_^_>. 



:EE^ 



The plan of the Second Movement is follows: 



Thème, 
26 m. 



Ist Ep. I Passage, J Thème, 1 Conclusion. « 
20 m. 18 m. 13 m. 35 m. 



The Third Movement is in the Applied Song-Form, (Thème 85 measures, 
Trio 60 measures, etc.,) the opening of which is as foÙows: 



Ex. 569. 



Third Movement. 



^^Pi^^g^ 



:*r=«zir 



Scherzo. Allegro molto. 



EFt 



^^ 



:±~± 



^^^m^ 



ÎBtT — I p- 

P 



JZZl. 






±ji±±:£z 



±± 



^ 



'-SE 



5^ 
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The Finale is in the Fourth Rondo Form, and commences thus: 

Ex. 670. Fourtli Movement. Allegro. 




1^ 



ii* 



^x2: 



t* 






The plan of the Fourth Movement is: 



Thème. 
26 m. 



l8t Ep. I Thème. 1 2d Episode. 1 Thème. 1 Ist Ep. 
64 m. 46 m. 98 m. 26 m. | ?'x m. 



Conclusion. 
87 m. 



The Symphony {see 675) is a Sonata for a full orchestra, and is usually 
constructed upon a large and massive plan. 

It generally consists of an Introduction, Allegro, Andahte, Scherzo and 
Finale, each of which is more fully developed than is necessary in the 
ordinary Sonata. Beethoveii's celebrated Fifth Symphony, for instance, 
consists of four movements. The tirst is in the Fifth Rondo Form, and 
opens thus, (we print the piano-score to save room.) 



Ex. 671. 



Allegro con brio 

tel 



First Movement. 

/TN 



Bt~î^.^^^ 



-+- 



ff 



■25 






-#-1^^ 



■zr 



The plan of this First Movement is: 



Introduction, I Thème, i Ist Ep. 1 
6 m. 66 m 31m. 



Con. 
31m. 



2dEp. 
127 m. 



I Thème, 1 IstEp. 1 Conclnslon, 
64 m. 39 m. 167 m. 
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The Second Movement is a free fantasia on two thèmes, which contrast 
with each other, and are treated alternately throughout. It begins thus: 



Ex. 672. Second Movement. 

Andante con moto. 



i6?t^ 






/> doZcc. 



HîS 



W:&. 



•^— 



The Third Movement is an Allegro in the Applied Song Form, the ûrsi 
four measores of which are as foUows: 



Ex. 673. 

MUgro. 



Third Movement. 



m 



pp 






^^m 



The Fourth Movement is the Finale in the Fifth Rondo Form, of which 
the foUowing are the opening raeasures: 



Ex. 674. 



Fourth Movement. Finale, 



;3^E 



:3c 



t-rtt-^t 



^Tt^ypggiS: 



ff AUegro. 






--^^^ 



i|— J:-^:f 




■^ *' V 
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Ex. 575. 



Ihid 

Oboi. 

Clarioetti 
iuBlz 

Figotti. 
GofsiiaD. 



Trombie 
inl). 

Timpani 
iflGD. 



Pianoforte. 

Ist Yiolins. 

U Violins. 
Viola. 



i^^E 








^ The CONCEB- 
To, (see676)i8a 
Sonata forone 
or more 8010 in- 
struments. It 
Is designed to 
exhibit the ar- 
tistic capabili- 
ties of the solo 
instrument to 
the fuUest ex- 
tent. Themost 
famous concer- 
tos for the pian- 
oforte are those 
by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Mendels- 
8ohn, il aff, Liszt: 
and Uenselt. 
Those by Beet- 
hooven are the 
crown of the 
classic school ; 
those by Schu- 
mann and Cho- 
pin belong to 
the modem ro- 
mantic schools. 
The othcrs rep- 
resent the ex- 
trême limit of 
pianoforte vir- 
tuosity. 
The example 
I given on thls 
page is from 
Mendel s sohn's 
^g^^&5— Concerto for 
the pianoforte 

:^ and orchestra, 

— Op. 25. 
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The Nocturne (See 678) is a composition usaally written in a variety of 
the Song-form, for différent instruments; and, as its name implies, Lakes 
on a character which accords witli the calmness of a beautiful night, or a 
quiet evening. For example we quote tlie opening measures of Chopiû's 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, in Efe as folio ws: 



Ex. 676. 



Andante (J=rl32). 



S^ 



ii=É: 



-#-#-«-#- 



esprest. dolce. 



etc. 






■^i 



Ped. * Ped. ^ Ped. * Ped. * ped. * Ped. ^ Ped. ^ Ped. * 

The Fantasia, {See 679) as its name implies, has no definite form. It 
must, however, conform to the aesthetic requirements of unity and con- 
trast. One of the most celebrated pièces ai this class is Mozart's Fantasia, 
in C minor, preceding a piano-forte Sonata. This charming pièce is de- 
veloped from four principal ideas, the beginnings of which are shown in 
the following illustrations, abc and c?. 



Ex. 677. 



a. Adagio. 



I 



A^=^^t^ 



zîàtâz 



rH 



k^J- 



g ^^?^ 



S. 



VP 



\=Â1 



5è^^ 



^r^^*- 



321= 



l^m^^^^ 



Ex. 678. 



i 



-=F=:S 



ptirj- 



Ti etc. 
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Ex. 679. 



e. Allegro. 




Ex. 680. _ d. A'ndantino, 




It may be proper to mention the différence between the Fantasia &od 
Potpourri. The latter consists exclusively of mélodies from otlier sources, 
with the addition, only, of the passages necessary to connect thera, while 
the Fantasia is properly a work of the imagination. 

Capriccio {See 680) is a name which composers give to such works as 
please them, but which do not fall into any recognized form. Capriccios 
are usually in presto movement, and sometimes resemble Song-forms, or 
Rondo-forms ; at others they assume the unbridled license of a Fantasia. 
A good illustration of this style of composition is Von Weber's Momento 
Capriccio, Op. 12, which resembles the Rondo-form; the folio wing is its 
plan: 

Thème in three Feriods, Ist Fer. in Bfe. 8 m. ; 2d Fer. in F. 8 m. ; 3d Fer. 
Bb 8 ; Ist Episode in C, 26 m. made up of motives from Ist Feriod of Thème; 
then follows 2d Feriod of Thème in F, 8 m. after which a Fassage of 16 m. 
(made chiefly oj motives taken from 2d Feriod of Thème) leads to a recapi- 
tulation of Ist Episode in D. Then follows a modification of the Ist Fe- 
riod of Thème, lengthened to 14 m ; after this we hâve the 2d Episode in 
Eb. 32 m., the whole ending with a Conclusion of 64 m. made out of the 
motives of the Ist Feriod of Thème. 

The Folonaise {See 681) is a composition in the rhythm of an old Folisb 
dance, thus: 






etc. 
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Its peculiarity is the division of the measure into six puises, the second 
puise being always divided. ïhe Polonaise is coinmonly in the applied 
Song-forni or Rondo-forni, or diverges very sliglitly therefrom. Chopin's 
faraous ** Polonaise Militaire," is developed out of the two motives given 
below. (a and b,J 



Hz. 581. 



a. Thème. 







Ez. 582. 



b. Trio. 



m 



'^ 



jTf energico. 






-#-# — 0- 



t='S==^ 



^-^tf-- 



The author regrets that the limits originally prescribed for the présent 
volume prevent him from giving a larger number of illustrations. How- 
ever, a full définition of nearly ail the forms of musical composition will be 
found in Bock I. Part IV. 



Th e End, 
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AbbreYlAtionB : 8 question; p. page; iU, illustrated; Ex. ezample. 

A. 

Accent §39, p. 9. 

Acciaentals, 8102, p. 13; ill. p. (J6, Ex. 31. 

Acciaccatura, 8 169, p. 17; 111. p. 74, Ex. 76. 

After-tone, § 170, p. 17; ill. p. 74^ EX. 76. 

Altered chorUs, 8 375, p. 29; ili. p. 79, Ex. 109, aiso 111. pp. 92 to 97. 

Alto, 8 62, p. 10. 

American Sixth 8 403, p. 31; ill. p. 80. Ex. 113, also p. 96, Ex. 163 to 166 

American Sixth— progression of, 8 ôll, p. 39; ill. p. 96, Ex. 163 to 166. 

Ambiguous chords, 8 520, p. 40. 

Anthem 8 711, p. 56. 

Anticipation, 8 407, p. 31: ill. p. loi, Ex. 179. 

Antithesls 8 618, p. 48; ill. p. 135, Ex. 497. 

Appoggiatura, 8 167, p. 16; ill. p. 74, Ex. 74. 

AppUed Song form, 8 627, p. 49; ill. p. 141. 

Aria 8 704, p. 5-5. 

Angmented triad 8 378, p. 29; ill. p. 79, Ex. 109, also p. 92, Ex. 147 to 150. 

Augmented cliord of the Bixth,.. .8 384, p. 29; ill. p. 79, Ex. 109, also p. 93, Ex. 151. 
Angmented chord of the 6tli, 4th and 3d, 8 390, p. 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 111, also p. 93. ) 

Ex. 152 to 156. ) 

Angmented chord— progression of, 8 500, p. 38; ill. p. 92, Ex. 147 to 160. 

Angmented chord of the 6th and ôth 8 395, p. 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 112, also p. 94. i 

Ex. 166 to 168./ 
Angmented Sixth chord— origin of, p. 80, also p. 96. 

B. 

Ballad, 8 717, p. 57. 

Bars, 8 20, p. 8; iU. p. 61. Ex. 4. 

Base, 8 62, p. 10. 

Beatingtlme ...8 32, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. il. 

Binding-tone 8 429, p. 33; ill. p. 84, Ex. 124. 

Bis 8 83, p. Il; ill. p. 64, Ex. 23. 

Brace, 8 78, p. 11; ill. p. 63, Ex. 20. 

C. 

Oadenza, 8 702, p. 55. 

Cadences, 8642, p. 41; ill. p. 102, Ex. 181 to 186. 

Canon 8 650. p. 51; ill. p. 144, Ex. 534. 

Cantata, 8 713, p. 56. 

Cancel (natural), 8 98, p. 12, see foot-note page 12. 

Canzonet, S 699, p. 55. 

Oapricclo, 8 680, p. 63; ill, p. 161. 

Cavatlna, 8 700, p. 56. 

Chant S 707, p. 66. 

Choral, 8 708, p. 56. 

Chamber-music, S 673, p. 52; ill. p. 165 and 166. 

Changing tones, S 417, p. 32; ill. p. 109, Ex. 202. 

Chord of the 7th 8 344, p. 27; lU. p. 79. Ex. 102 to 106. 



134 INDEX. 

Âbbreyiatioûs: § questiou; p. page; ill. illustrated ; Ex. ezample. 

Ciiord of the lih. progression of § 470, p. 36; iU. p. 86. 

Cliord of the diminlsiied 7tli 8 363, p. 28; ill. p. -79, Ex. 107. 

Chord of the dimin. 7th, progression of,..§ 491, p. 38; ill. p. 88, Ex. 139 to 144. 

Cliord or the 9tii § 364, p. 28; ill. p. 79, Ex. 108. 

Chord of the 9th, progression of § 498, p. 38; ill. p. 90, Ex. 146 and 146. 

Chord of the llth 8 373, p. 29. 

Chord of the 13th, § 373, p. 29. 

Chord 8 281, p. 23; ill. p. 77, Ex. 95. 

Chroraatic half-steps, § 232, p. 21 ; ill. p. 76, Ex. 86. 

Chromatic Scale, § lOO, p. 13; ill. p. 65, Ex. 32. 

Clef, 8 69. p. 10; ill. p. 63, Ex. 16. 

Close 8 23, p. 8; ill. p. 61, Ex. 1. 

Close harmony, S 466, p. 36; ill. p. 85, Ex. 130. 

Compound triple measure, 8 30, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. 9. 

Corapound quadruple measure, 8 31, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. 10. 

Concerto...... 8 676, p. 53; ill. p. 159. 

Concertino, 8 677, p. 53. 

Consonant triad, 8 293, p. 24. 

Consécutive flfths, S 437, p. 34; ill. p. 84, Ex. 126. 

Consécutive octaves, 8 438, p. 34; ill. p. 84, Ex. 126. 

Counterpoint, 8 635, p. 49; ili. p. 142, Ex. 526 to 628. 

Counter-subject .8 642, p. 50; ill. p. 143, Ex. 529. 

CotUlon, 8 697, p. 55. 

Covered flfths and octaves 8 567, p. 43; ill. p. 106, Ex! 190 to 194. 

Crescendo 8 177, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 78. 

Cross-relations S 576, p. 44; ill. p. 107, Ex. 195 and 196. 

D. 

Dash, 8 334, p. 26. 

Deceptlve cadence, 8 550, p. 42; ill. p. 103, Ex. 186. 

Degrees of power, § 171, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 77. 

Design, § 596, p. 46: ill. p. 136. 

Design, transformation of, 8 600, p. 47; ill. p. 136 to 139. 

Diatonic Scale, S 9, p. 7; also 8 592, p. 46; ill, p. 61, Ex. 3. 

Diatonic half-steps, 8 233, p. 21; ill. p. 76, Ex. 86. 

Diminished triad, 8 298, p. 24; ill. p. 77, Ex. 97. 

Diminished 7th, chord of, S 263, p. 28; ill. p. 79, Ex. 107. 

Diminished 7th, progression of, 8 491, p. 38; ill. p. 88. Ex. 139 to 144. 

Diminuendo, 8 178, p. 18; ill. p. 74, Ex. 79. 

Dlspersed harmony, 8 467, p. 36; ill. p. 85, Ex. 130. 

Dissonance, 8 343, p 27. 

Dissonant triad, § 294, p. 24. 

Double Bar § 21. p. 8; ill, p. 61, Ex. 4, 

Double Measure, 8 26, p. 8; ill. p. 61. Ex. 6. 

Dot 8 80, p. 11; ill. p. 63, Ex. 21. 

D. C, 8 86, p. 11; ill. p. 64, Ex. 26. 

D. S '. 8 88, p. 12; ill. p. 64, Ex, 27. 

Dominant, 8 278. p. 23. 

Dominant 7th, 8 345, p. 27; ill. p. 78, Ex. 102. 

Dominant 7th, inversions of. 8 348, p. 27; ill. p. 79, Ex. 103. 

Dominant 7th, progression of, 8 470. p. 36; ill. p. 86, Ex. 181. 

Dnet, 6 726, p. 68. 
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Abbreylatioiis: § question; p, page; Ul. illustrated; Ex. ezample. 
E. 

Ecclesiastlcal chord,. § 483, p. 37; Ul. p. 87, Ex. 136. 

Ecclesiastical forma of vocal mnsic, § 706, p. 56. 

Equivocal chord, §492, p. 38; ill. p. 88, Ex. 139 to 144. 

Etude, 8 703, p. 55. 

F. 

False relations, § 676, p. 44; 111. p. 107, Ex. 195 and 196. 

Fandango, 8 692, p. 54. 

Fanfare 8 701, p. 55. 

Fantasia 8 679, p. 53; ill. p. 160. 

Figured triad §329, p. 26; 111. p. 78, Ex. 100. 

Flats, 8 97, p. 12. 

Forte, § 175, p. 17; ill. p. 74, Ex. 77. 

Fortissimo, 8 176, p. 17; iU. p. 74. Ex. 77. 

Fraction, ,. 8 46, p. 9; ill. p. 62, Ex. 12. 

French 6th, 8 394, p. 30; ill. p. 80, Ex. 111, also p. 93, Ex. 152 to 156. 

French 6tli, progression of, § 605, p. 39; ill. p. 93, Ex. 153 to 155. 

Form 8 582, p. 46. 

Fugue 8,641, p. 50; Ul. p. 143, Ex. 529 and 530. 

Fundamental tone 8*283, p. 24; Ul. p. 77, Ex. 95. 

G. 

Galop, 8 690, p. 54. 

Galopade, 8 691, p. 54. 

German6th, ^ 8 99, p . 30; Ul. p. 80, Ex. 112, also p. 82, Ex. 120. 

German 6tli, progression oï; § 508. p. 39; iU. p. 94, Ex. 156 to 159. 

Germ, or design § 596, p. 46; iU. p. 136. 

Glee 8 721, p. 57. 

Grand opéra 8 725, p. 58. 

II. 

Half cadence, 8 546, p. 42; Ul. p. 103, Ex. 183. 

Half-step, 8 205, p. 20; IH. p. 76, Ex. 85. 

Hidden flftU and octaves, § 567, p. 43; Ul. p. 106, Ex. 190 to 194. 

Hold, 8 84, p. 11; iU. p. 64, Ex. 24. 

Horn-pipe, 8 693, p. 54. 

Hymn, § 709, p. 66. 

I. 

Imitation 8 647, p. 60; Ul. p. 144, Ex. 631 to 634. 

Iraperfect cadence S 545, p. 42; Ul. p. 102, Ex. 182. 

Intermediate tones, § 92, p. 12. 

Inrervals, § 185, p. 19; Ul. p. 75, Ex. 82to85. 

Inversion of chords, 8 338, p. 27; Ul. p. 78, Ex. 101. 

Inversions flgured, 8 339, p. 27; iU. p. 78, Ex. 101. 

Inversions of dominant 7th § 348, p. 27; Ul. p. 79, Ex. 103. 

Inversion of intervais 8 234, p. 21; iU. p. 76, Ex. 86 to 94. 

Italian 6th, 8 389, p. 30; Ul. p. 80. Ex. 110, also p. 82, Ex. 130. 

Italian 6th, progression of, 8 502, p. 38; Ul. p. 93. Ex. 161. 

J. 
Jig 8 694, p. 66. 
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ÂbbreviationB: | questiou; p, page; iU. illuatnted; £& example. 

K. 

Key, § 3,p. 7; ill. pages 72 and 73. 

Key-tone §104, p. 13. 

Eeys, relation of, § 623, p. 40. 

L. 

Leadlngtone, §280, p. 23. 

Legato. §181, p. 18. 

M. 

Madrigal, § 722, p. 58. 

Major triad, § 295, p. 24; lU. p. 81. Ex. 114. 

March, § 688, p. 64. 

Mass §714, p. 56. 

Mazurka, § 682, p. 53. 

Measure, § 24, p. 8; ill. p. 61, Ex. 4. 

Mediant, § 276, p. 23. 

Mélodie minor Bcale; see remark page 68. 

Mezzo • §174, p. 17. 

Middle C §67, p. 10. 

Minor scale § 136, p. 15; ill. p. 67, Ex. 46 «e remark. p. 68. 

Minor triad ^. . § 296, p. 24; 111. p. 81, Iw 114. 

Minor scales and keys, illustrated pages 67 to 71, also p. 73. 

Modulation, § 614. p: 40; 111. pages 110 and l33i]i9lnBlye 

Motette, §712, p. 56. 

Motion S 423, p. 83; also § 595, p. 46; ill. p. 134, Ex. 495. 

Mutual tones ..§428, p. 33. ill. p. 84, Ex. 124. 

N. 

Naturals (cancel), §08, p. 12; see foot-note page 12. 

Nocturne § 678, p. 53; ill. p. 160. 

Notes § 12, p. 7; ill. pageOl, Ex. 2. 

O. 

Opéra Bouffe § 724, p. 58. 

Opéra, Grand § 725, p. 58. 

Operetta, § 723, p. 68. 

Oratorio, § 716, p. 57. 

Organ-point, § 409,p. 31; ill. p. 104, Ex. 187. 

Overture. §672, p. 52; Ul. p. 164. 

P. 

Passage § 612, p. 47. 

Passing cliords 6 419, p. 32. 

Passlng tones § 416, p. 32; also § 166, p. 16; ill. p. 74, Ex. 78, also p. lOë. 

Pedal passage, § 552, p. 42; ill. p. 104, Ex. 187. 

Pedal-point, §409, p. 31; ill. p. 104, Ex. 187. 

Perfect cadence. § 542, p. 41; ill. p. 102, Ex. 181. 

Period § 614, p. 48; ill. p. 135, Ex. 600. 

Phi-ase §613, p. 48; 111. p. 135, Ex. 600. 

Pianissimo, § 172, p. 17; 111. p. 74, Ex. 77to81. 

Piano, § 173, p. 17; 111. p. 74. Ex. 77to81. 

Plagal cadence, § 547. p. 42; 111. p. 103, Ex. 184. 

Polka, §684. p. 63. 

Polonaise, or Polacca, § 681, p. 53; 111. p. 161 and 162. 
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Abbireviations: 8 question; p. page; iU. illustrated; Ex. ezunpie. 

Position of chordB, §317, p. 26; lU. p. 77, Ex. 95. 

Potpourri, «689, p. 54. 

Préparation, 8469, p. 36. 

Prime, 8 207, p. 20; 111. p. 75, Ex. 82. 

Progression 8 421, p. 33. 

Progression of cliord of tlie 9tli, 6 498, p. 38; Ul. p. 90, Ex. 145 and 146. 

Progression of dimlnished 7tli, 8 491, p. 33; ill. p. 88, Ex. 139 to 144. 

Progression of dominant 7tli, S 470, p. 36; Ul. p. 86. Ex. 131. 

Progression of the American eth, 8 51L. p. 39; ill. pp. 95, 96, and 97, Ex. 163 and ititi 
Progression of the angmented chord, ...§ 500, p. 38; ill. p. 92. Ex. 147 to 150. 

Progression of tne French 6tli, 8 505, p. 39; ill. p. 93, Ex. 152 to 155. 

Progression of tlie German 6tli, 8 508, p. 39; 111. p. 94, Ex. 156 to 159. 

Progression of tlie Italian 6tb, § 502, p. 38; ill. p. 93, Ex. 151. 

Puise 8 40, p. 9. 

Q. 

Quadrille, 8 696, p. 56. 

Quadruple measure, 6 28, p. 8; ill. p. 62, Ex. 7. 

Quickstep, 8687, p. 54. 

Quartet 8 729, p. 68. 

Quintet ; 8 730, p. 68. 

Recltative, S 705, p. 56. 

Redowa ..§683, p. 63. 

Réel 8 695, p. 65. 

Relation of keys 8 523, p. 40. 

Rondo-forms, 8 657, p. 51; ill. p. 145 and 151 inclusive. 

Repeat, 8 81, p. Il; Ul. p. 64, Ex. 22. 

Repose 8 594, p. 46; Ul. p. 134, Ex. 495. 

Response, 8 643, p. 50; Ul. p. 143. Ex. 629. 

Rests 8 53, p. 10; Ul. p. 63, Ex. 15. 

Rules for beginners, 8 579, p. 44. 

S. 

Safe rules for beginners 8 579, p. 44. 

Scales Ulustrated, pages 85 and 73 inclusive. 

Scena 8 698, p. 56. 

Schottische, 8 685, p. 54. 

Score 6 79, p. 11. 

Second Inversion of triad, 8 443, p. 34; lU. p. 84, Ex. 126 to 129. 

Secular vocal forms, § 716, p. 57. 

Sentence, 8 710, p. 56. 

Semi-staccato, 8 183. p. 18. 

Séquence §411, p. 31; Ul. p. 105, Ex. 188 and 189. 

Séquences, formation oi; 8 561, p. 43; iU. p. 105, Ex. 188 and 189. 

Sextuple measure, 8 29, p. 8; Ul. p. 62, Ex. 8. 

Sforzando, 8 180, p. 18; Ul. p. 74, Ex. 81. 

Sharps, 8 96, p. 12. 

Signature : 8 108, p. 13; Ul. p. 71, Ex. 70. 

Slur, 8 50, p . 9 ; iU . p. 62, Ex. 13. 

Solfegglo, 8 719, p. 57. 

Sonata 8 670, p. 52; Ul. p. 151 and 152. 

Sonatlna, ..8 669, p. 62; Ul. p. 151. 
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Abbreviations: § question; jp. page;' iU. iUusti-ated; Ex. example. ; 

Song. §718. p. 57. I 

Song-forra, applied, § 627, p. 49; m. p. 141. 

Song-form of one period, § 620, p. 4Ç; 111. p. 139, Ex. 519. 

Song-form of ttiree periods, § 624, p. 48. ' , 

Soug-form of two periods, § 622, p. 48; ill. p. 139, Ex. 620. 

soprano, 8 62, p. 10. j 

Sound, § 1, p. 7. ! 

Staccato, 8182, p. I8. j 

Staff, \ 8 10, p. 7; 111. p. 61, Ex. 1. 

Steps, § 206, p. 20. 

Stretto 8 644, p. 50; ill. p. 143, Ex. 530. i 

Sub-dominant, % 277, p. 23. ■ 

Sub-mediant, 8 279, p. 23. 

Sub-tonic § 280, p. 23. 

Suite 8 671, p. 52; ill. p. 162 and 163 

Super-toDic, 8 275, p. 23. 

Saspended cadence, § 551, p. 42; ill. p. 103, Ex. 186. 

Suspensfon, §404, p. 31; ill. p. 98, Ex. 167 to 178, 

Suspensions, object of, § 529, p. 41. 

SweU, 8 179, p. 18; iU. p. 74, Ex. 80. 

Sympliony, 8 675, p. 53; ill. p. 157 and 158. 

Syncopation, § 91, p. 12; ill. p. 65, Ex. 30, also p. 102,) 

Ex. 180. j 

T. 

Tasto Solo, and T. S § 333, p. 26. 

Ténor, 8 62, p. 10. 

Terzetto, § 728, p. 58. 

Thesis, S 617, p . 48 ; Ul . p. 1 36, Ex. 497 

Thorough Base, § 184, p. 19; ill. pp. 76 to 82. 

Tie, §51, p. 10: ill. p. 62, Ex. 14. 

Tierce di Plcardi, § 528, p . 40. 

Tone, § 2, p. 7. 

Tone-chain, § 683, p. 46; 111. p. 134, Ex. 493. 

Tonic § 274, p. 23. 

Transformation of designs, § 598, p. 47; ill. p. 136 to 139. 

ITiad 8282,p.24; ill. p. 77. Ex. 95. ^ . 

Triads flgured § 329, p. 26; ill. p. 78, Ex. 100. 

Triads, inversions of, § 338, p. 27; ill. p. 78, Ex. loi. 

Triads, positions of, 8 317, 318, 319, p. 25; ill. p. 77, Ex. 96. 

Trio, §629. p. 49; also 727, 58. 

Triplets, § 89, p. 12; 111. p. 64, Ex. 28. 

Triple measure, § 27, p. 8; ill. p. 61, Ex. 6. 

U. 
Unison, 8 85,p. U; ill. p. 64, Ex. 26. 

V. 
Vocalise, g 720, p. 67. 

W. 
WaltZ, 8 686, p. 64 
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